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INFORMATION CHIEF 


Major GeneraL Manton S. Eppy, Chief of Information. United States 
Army, was commissioned second lieutenant in 1916. He served in 
France in 1918 with the 39th Infantry. participating in the Second Battle 
of the Marne, and in the Oise-Aisne and Meuse-Argonne Offensives. He 
was graduated from the Infantry School (Advanced Course) in 1930 
and from the Command and General Staff School in 1934. In 1942, he 
assumed command of the 9th Infantry Division, and served with that 
division in Nerth Africa, Sicily, and in the initial invasion of France; 
and in August 1944 was named’ Commanding General of the XII Corps, 
which he commanded until the end of the war. In January 1946, he was 
assigned to command the Third Service Command, and in June became 
Deputy Commanding General and Chief of Staff of the Second Army. He 
assumed his present duties on 1 September 1947. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
TO PREPARE 


By 


Mayor GENERAL MANTON S. Eppy 


Chief of Information, United States Army 


NY reader of the report of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Universal Training (the “Compton Commis- 
sion” report) and of news items appearing in the public press, 
realizes that we as a Nation are in a critical period in our rela- 
tions with other world powers. Military personnel have a 
peculiar and legitimate interest in the outcome of this crisis. 
It is the mission of the Army to be prepared at all times 
to meet any contingency presented to it by the Congress or the 
President. This places upon each of us heavy and immediate 
responsibilities. One of those responsibilities—one that brooks 
no delay—is to participate actively in the Army’s information 
program. This program, if prosecuted with vigor, may help 
to forestall armed conflict. If the public knows and under- 
stands the military problems that confront us and the limita- 
tions of our strength today; if it acts wisely on this knowledge; 
if it develops our military and industrial potential, and thus 
enables us to uphold the foreign policy of ‘the country, there 
is good reason to believe that war may not come in our time. 
It is up to us to give the public, frankly and without bias, the 
military facts on which to base its decision; and we should 
not hesitate to give our evaluation of those facts. The public 
should have the benefit of our professional advice. That is 
what they expect of us. 

Not only the public but the troops, too, must have a clear 
understanding of these problems. This is true for two reasons: 
first, because one of the most effective ways of informing the 
public is through their family members who are in uniform; 
and second, because the soldier of today is an intelligent citi- 
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zen who wants to know what problems his Army and his Nation 
are facing. He will be a better soldier for knowing. 

There is a further reason for intensification of the Army 
Information Program at this time. We must face the possibility 
of having to train great numbers of civilians in’a profession 
about which they know little—either through Universal Mili- 
tary Training or Selective Service or some other system estab- 
lished by the Congress in an emergency. This may have to be 
done with considerable rapidity. In any case, if war should 
come and if we would avoid the confusions of mobilization for 
World War II, it must be done wisely and effectively. It 
should be done against a background of military knowledge 
which many thousands of officers have had little opportunity 
to acquire. Many of us still have much to learn. If we 
are to give recruits the professional knowledge that makes 
for pride of outfit, we must ourselves become active stu- 
dents, often on our own time, of the organization and func- 
tioning of the Army, of professional opportunities in the Army 
of today, of military policy and military history. 


This concerns not only officers charged with conducting 
troop information periods; it may concern any of us, officers 
and enlisted men alike. Troop information officers, charged 
with planning programs and materials, will need the assistance 
of considerable numbers of officers and enlisted men, chosen 
from among those who theretofore have been merely interested 
listeners and participants in troop discussions. 


Of one thing we may be sure, that the information program 
—both for the public and for troops—will be an integral part 
of any future mobilization. At that time, whether or not 
the public has confidence in the Army will depend, in great 
measure, upon the information it has been given by commanders 
and their public information staffs. If we lose public support 
by default, we shall have only ourselves to blame. 


None of us knows when war will come again. Maybe in the 
next generation; maybe next year; maybe never. The initiative 
lies with an enemy. I do not wish to be an alarmist. My 
point is that, through intensive application now we may be 
able to fend off a national emergency later; and in any case 
we will not be caught off base in our technical preparation if the 
tragic disaster of another world war should descend upon us. 
We must continually hope for the best, and prepare for the 
worst. No other estimate of the situation is militarily sound. 








THE ARMY GOES 
TO COLLEGE 


By 


Mayor Rosert B. McBANne 


EARLY 2500 Army and Air Force officers have shed their 
N uniforms temporarily to don tweeds, laboratory smocks, or 
greasy coveralls while they attend civilian schools during this 
fiscal year. Their studies vary from nuclear physics to nutri- 
tion; and they are scattered throughout some 80 colleges and 
universities and 60 industrial schools in 26 states. Second 
lieutenants and colonels, and all ranks between, are working 
on an even basis, as civilians, with civilians. Rank has no 
privileges, and they compete equally with civilian students, 
including many former servicemen. 

Courses vary in extent from a few weeks to two years. 
Nearly half the assignments are for at least a full academic 
year; and a large proportion of the students are taking graduate 
work. The Government pays tuition, registration fees, cost of 
thesis, infirmary fees, library fees, and other incidental ex- 
penses. The officer, however, buys his own texts, supplies, and 
the equipment normally retained by a student on completion of 
the course. The colleges and industrial institutions have been 
asked to treat Army and Air Force students on the same basis 
as all others, giving them no special consideration because of 
their military status. 

The program is a vastly expanded version of a plan that 
the Army has followed on a smaller scale since 1920. The 
National Defense Act of that year authorized the War Depart- 
ment to detail up to two per cent of its Regular officer strength 
for specialized training in civilian institutions. Later amend- 
ments provided a similar program for enlisted men. In 1943, 
Congress suspended the two per cent limitation on officers, and 


MAJOR ROBERT B. McBANE. AGD., is associate editor, ARMY INFORMA- 
TION DIGEST. 
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the War Department raised the figure to around five per cent. 
Legislation has been introduced before the 80th Congress to 
remove the two per cent limitation indefinitely. 


There is a grave shortage of critical specialists in the Army 
and the Air Force today, as in civilian industry and the 
Nation at large. There will be a continuing need for officers 
highly trained in specialist fields—not only in science, engi- 
neering, medicine, ‘and similar studies, but also in personnel 
management, industrial practices, legal matters, international 
relations, and many other subjects not strictly military in 
nature. To méet this need, the Army and the Air Force will 
make much wider use of civilian training than has been neces- 
sary in the past. 

Military personnel are trained in civilian institutions only 
to the extent necessary to meet Army and Air Force require- 
ments, and only where such training is not available in service 
schools. Training is not given under this program for the 
primary purpose of raising the educational level of the in- 
dividual. The objective of the program is to produce: 


a. A group of officers who are ‘capable of recognizing and 
coping with the political, economic, scientific, and social 
problems which are related to the military dutiés which they 
perform. 

b. A limited number of officers specialized in scientific 
fields and capable of working with civilian scientists and direct- 
ing research and development in military fields. 

c. A limited number of officers specialized in the fields of 
personnel management, administration, and industrial manage- 
ment, : 

d. Personnel with essential technical training not provided 
in service schools—training that is needed for the proper per- 
formance of their duties. 

e. Personnel with essential language and area training not 
given in service schools, which will qualify them for responsible 
assignments in these fields. 

f. Instructors for the United States Military Academy and 
other service schools. 

To be selected, officers must be in the Regular Army or 
Air Force or in Category I, Army of the United States, and 
must volunteer for the training. (Only Regular Army officers 
will be eligible to participate after 30 June 1948.) In any 
case, if the course is more than five months long, the officer 
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must agree not to seek separation from the service for four 
years after the training is completed. Officers will not be re- 
turned from overseas to participate in this training, unless they 
are eligible for return under existing policy. Officer students 
continue to draw the pay and allowances of their grade, al- 
though they have practically no military responsibilities dur- 
ing training. A few Waces are participating, and if a permanent 
Women’s Army Corps is established, more will be selected. 

The military students are setting an excellent standard. Out 
of 170 Army Ground Forces officers who entered colleges and 
universities in the fall of 1946 for two years of graduate work, 
163 still are carrying on. They find that they are competing 
with serious, industrious, and talented civilian students, espe- 
cially married veterans, Officers who have not done classroom 
work for some time find that they must work under pressure. 
Those who have had considerable Army schooling, especially 
under the intensive, stepped-up wartime program, find the 
academic adjustment easy. 

An indicative comment was made by the Dean of Men at 
Princeton University, whose only complaint about his officer 
students was that they had to be slowed down; they were work- 
ing too hard and he became alarmed about their health. An 
officer studying journalism at the University of Wisconsin so 





Official Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 
_ Officer students at Johns Hopkins University study the intricacies of 
instruments used in upper air research. 
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impressed his professors and the school officials that he was 
asked to take a desk next to the president’s office and assist in 
university public relations, 

Nearly all Army and Air Force students wear civilian clothes 
on the campus, although that entails added expense. They 
name numerous advantages in this anonymity: It aids open 
discussion in the classroom, as well as casual campus and social 
contacts; it makes it easier to appreciate civilian life and 
civilian viewpoints—important factors in many of the courses; 
and it lessens any possible resentment from veterans in the 
classroom who might be prejudiced against military rank. 
There is also a possibility that a uniform would lead others to 
expect an “Army point of view,” and thus prejudice dis- 
cussion, 

Nearly all of the Army and Air Force students are married, 
and most of them have been able to arrange accommodations 
for their families near the schools. This is an individual re- 
sponsibility and is one of the most difficult problems facing 
officers going to college. Many two-year students have bought 
houses, hoping to sell without too much loss at the end of 
their courses. Trailers are a common, if not a favorite, solu- 
tion; and one student at Harvard accepted a job as caretaker 
of a large farm, with its goats, chickens, and manifold chores, 
in order to get the housing that was included. 

Family medical and dental bills are an unaccustomed extra 
burden in most cases; for few of the schools are near enough 
to an Army or Air Force installation to get medical care for 
dependents. However, at most colleges, officers are entitled to 
service at student infirmaries or clinics. 

Any officers who quaked at the thought of spending most 
of their working hours in the company of beautiful young 
coeds were early put at ease. They have found that college 
women are pretty serious about their studies. As one lieutenant 
colonel put it: “As soon as they find out that you are mar- 
ried, you live a peaceful and friendly existence with all.” 

Veterans react to the officer students in various ways. Some 
are friendly and eager to talk endlessly about the service, the 
old outfit, and the war. Others are downright belligerent. 
Generally, however, when they learn that the officers are eager 
to forget their military rank and meet everybody on equal 
terms, things go smoothly enough. Most conscientious officers 
make a studied effort to win over difficult veterans, since it is 
the first time many of them, former enlisted men especially, 
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have had a chance to meet officers on an even level; and the ex- 
perience can be valuable for all concerned. One Army student 
said frankly: “It’s a good thing for us to compete with these 
former sergeants and corporals in their own fields; for we don’t 
always come out on top. That’s a good thing for us to remem- 
ber when we go back to the Army.” 

Socially, Army and Air Force students do not exhibit as much 
interest in proms and such affairs as their younger classmates. 
Studies and family responsibilities take all their time. Gener- 
ally, they find their most congenial social companions among 
the faculty and ROTC department heads. Many have spoken 
of pleasant and valuable off-duty discussions with their pro- 
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Studying new technical developments in the applied physics laboratory. 
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fessors, claiming that they often learned as much that way as 
in the classroom. In such informal discussions, the students 
have an opportunity to dwell on purely military problems and 
to get the views of America’s outstanding educational leaders. 


University officials generally are enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram, even in the face of over-crowded classrooms and housing 
facilities. An outstanding professor in labor relations said: 
“If the Army understands the public—labor as well as busi- 
ness, labor as well as production, education as well as train- 
ing, and science as we know it—if these Army students can 
take back to the Army a true perspective of such institutions, 
any future war, heaven forbid, is more than half won.” 


Quotas and types of training are based on anticipated Army 
and Air Force requirements, as determined by job analyses 
of the positions to be filled, the manpower needed to fill those 
positions, and the number of trained officers available. A 
Medical Corps survey, for example, showed a total shortage 
of 1087 specialties. Existing service schools could give adequate 
training for 443; but only in graduate courses at civilian in- 
stitutions could an additional 539 special studies be provided. 
The Corps of Engineers has a current shortage of 400 graduate- 
degree officers and will need to send 150 officers a year to 
civilian institutions to eliminate the shortage by 1950 and to 
keep up with attrition and intake. 


Application for civilian institution training is made to 
the major force or service. Careful personal interviews are 
conducted, in each case by an agent having a _ thorough 
knowledge of the specific purpose of the training concerned. 
Initial selection and nomination of students is made by the 
Commanding Generals, Army Ground Forces and the Air Force, 
and the Chiefs of the Administrative and Technical Services. 
Final selection of officers is made by the Career Management 
Branch, Personnel and Administration Division, General Staff, 
U. S. Army; and by A-1, U. S. Air Force. In all cases the 


student must be acceptable to the school concerned. 


Applicants must show a capacity for additional education as 
determined by appropriate tests or by consideration of past 
academic records, Past military service and ambitions for the 
future must clearly indicate a proclivity for service in the 
field covered by the special training. Age limits are determined 
by the nature of the specialty concerned; but the general policy 
is to restrict applicants as follows: 
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Level of Training Desired Maximum Age 
II isan aeninien nis Se ea i988 nasheed 32 
Master’s degree, or equivalent ................ 37 
Doctor’s degree, or equivalent ................ 42 


The prospective student must be capable of completing the 
level of training indicated prior to attaining the age shown. 
This policy does not apply to short, refresher-type courses. 

Upon acceptance, students are assigned to a student detach- 
ment in the Army headquarters of the area in which the 
educational institution is located, or to the Air University, 
Maxwell Field, Alabama—with station at the _ institution. 
Orders relieving students from their assignments are issued 
only upon successful completion of the course, for academic 
failure, or for medical or disciplinary reasons. In special 
cases, students may be relieved for other reasons, with specific 
approval of the Director of Organization and Training, General 
Staff, United States Army. 

While in training, students are administered by the Army 
headquarters, or the Air University, for pay, hospitalization, 
leaves, and other routine matters. Students taking a two-year 
course in schools which recess for the summer months are 
utilized by the Army or the Air Force on some appropriate 
duty. Many assist in summer training programs of the civilian 
components, Others do special laboratory work; and others 
may be placed on temporary duty in the Army or Air Force 
with organizations that can best use their specialties. Some 
will attend classes straight through the summer months; but 
this will become less common as more colleges return to their 
normal schedules, 

The current program includes the training of enlisted per- 
sonnel, primarily in technical courses at industrial schools. 
Approximately 60 enlisted men will undergo training during 
this fiscal year. Most of these are Signal Corps and Army 
Ground Forces personnel, with a mixed group of 34 attending 
three-month wire communications courses conducted by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. Others are 
studying radio communications with RCA Communications, 
Inc., and signal center operations with Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. Five Signal Corps enlisted men are taking 
a one-month course in color film processing at Ansco Labora- 
tories; and one sergeant will study pastry decoration at Dun- 
woody Institute. Enlisted men also must volunteer for this 
training. If selected, they are separated from the service for the 
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convenience of the Government and are immediately reenlisted 
for at least a three-year term. 

During this fiscal year, the Air Force will have nearly 1300 
officers in training in universities, colleges, and industrial 
institutions. More than 100 will study aeronautical engineering 
and more than 200 will enroll in various types of business ad- 
ministration courses. Others will study chemistry, civil engi- 
neering, electrical and mechanical engineering, meteorology, 
physics, and dozens of other courses covering a broad field. 
Army Ground Forces will select around 300 officers to study 
guided missiles and allied subjects, automotive engineering, 
physics, and so on. A few will specialize in international rela- 
tions and public administration. Among the Administrative 
and Technical Services, the Surgeon General has the largest 
allotment, with 367 officers on quota to do advanced work in 
widely diversified branches of medicine, sanitation, and allied 
fields. More than half of these are short courses, The Corps 
of Engineers is second with 153 assignments. Among divisions 
of the General and Special Staffs, U. S. Army, the Intelligence 
Division will send 28 officers to eight universities, mostly for the 
study of unusual languages and the areas where they are used; 
the Personnel and Administration Division will assign 35 officers 
to ten universities for advanced work in personnel manage- 
ment; and the Troop Information and Education Division will 
detail seven officers for specialized work in adult education, 
audio-visual aids, discussion techniques, social psychology, 
journalism, and political science. 
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A faculty member, pointing, discusses European affairs with officer 
students attending courses in political science and international relations 
at Georgetown University. 
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WHEN MEN CRAVE 
INFORMATION 


By 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM W. STECKER 


HE need of men for information about the civilization 
in which they live and the influences that shape their 
lives, is a basic one. It is not born of military directives. A 
directive merely recognizes this need and sets the course of 
action for an orderly presentation of information in a complex 
civilization. 
When men are detached from civilization, however, and are 
shut off from normal channels of information, their craving 
needs no incentive or prodding. An information and educa- 
tion program is born of necessity. I know because I saw it 
happen in Zentsuji Prison Camp on Shikoku Island. 

The Zentsuji Prison Camp was established early in 1942 
with a population that grew to 700—American, Australian, 
Dutch and British soldiers, nearly all taken in the initial 
Japanese drive to the south. About 600 officers and 100 enlisted 
men were imprisoned in the camp. The enlisted men went 
out on work details; the officers cultivated vegetable gardens 
and assumed the housekeeping chores. These activities left 
many hours of idleness. Facilities for active recreation were 
few. Lack of energy, due to the poor diet, precluded much 
physical activity. Some form of mental activity was needed. 
Too much brooding over his predicament could kill a man 
as quickly as disease or starvation. 

Under the stimulus of this need, a program gradually evolved 
which was remarkably similar to the present troop information 





CAPTAIN WILLIAM W. STECKER, CE, is on duty with the 2d Engineer 
Battalion, Fort Lewis, Washington. Captured while on duty with the 
92d Coast Artillery, Philippine Scouts, he was a prisoner of the Japanese 
from May 1942 to September 1945. 
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and education program of the Army. It was not planned by 
any individual or group but was an outgrowth of the needs of 
the prisoners. 

Attempts to get help from the Japanese authorities in setting 
up an education program were unsuccessful, but permission 
was obtained to organize classes. Classes covered a wide range 
of subjects, those having practical value drawing the greatest 
attendance. Languages were the most popular. Other sub- 
jects included algebra, trigonometry, calculus, accounting, his- 
tory, refrigeration, and air conditioning. The chief handicap 
was a shortage of paper and textbooks. Some courses, for 
which no texts were available, were taught from memory. 


Many men studied individually, too. The demand for the 
few available texts was so great that a system was organized 
for their equitable and efficient use. Textbooks were rotated 
on a weekly schedule. Each man knew when a certain book 
would be available to him and could plan to study during 
that time. In the use of the few available textbooks, inactive 
-time was cut to a minimum. 

The Troop Information Program also had its counterpart. 
Permission was obtained to hold a series of lectures. The 
restrictions imposed—that the lectures be approved subjects of 
a non-military and non-political nature and that a Japanese 
interpreter be present—limited the topics to travelogues and 
other unexciting subjects. The subjects in which we were 
really interested, we managed to discuss in ways unknown to 
the Japanese. 

Unauthorized discussions were held in the sleeping quarters 
after the evening meal. Regulations forbade unauthorized 
gatherings and guards circulated through the buildings con- 
tinually; so discussion was restricted to small groups, with 
lookouts watching for guards. To avoid attracting attention, 
the speaker usually sat at a table in the center of the room 
while the audience was dispersed about the room, lying on the 
bunks or pretending to read. 

Wartime experiences were the most common subjects for 
these talks. Nearly every garrison or base the Japanese had 
taken in their drive to the south was represented, so there 
was a wealth of material available. On one occasion a number 
of flyers were brought in, men who had recently been shot 
down. These men made the rounds, describing the progress 
of the war, the new tactics and weapons in use, and answering 
countless questions about conditions on the home front. 
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Never in the lifetime of the prisoners had news been so 
vital and so hard to get. In the early days the prisoners were 
allowed to subscribe to English language newspapers printed 
in Japan. These, like the Japanese papers, were under govern- 
ment control and contained only the Propaganda Ministry’s 
version of the news. Despite their utter disregard of the truth 
they were unable to disguise the fact that the Japanese advance 
had been stopped and that allied troops were making gains in 
the Southwest Pacific. The European campaigns were covered 
sketchily but with less distortion. 

Unreliable as it was, this news was better than none. It was 
quite a blow when, early in 1944, the papers were suddenly 
stopped without any explanation. From that time to the end 
of the war only one news item was officially announced. The 
Japanese camp commander reported the death of President 
Roosevelt, and this provided the occasion for a celebration by 
the Jap jailers. Cut off from legitimate news sources, we had 
to rely on Japanese papers smuggled in by outside work details 
or obtained from guards who could be tempted by a ten-yen 
note. These were turned over to one of several among our 
officers who knew Japanese. An officer would translate the 
paper and prepare a summary of the news, particularly those 
items pertaining to the war. To protect the sources of papers 
and the translators, written summaries were avoided. The news 
was disseminated by a number of commentators who went from 
room to room making vocal news “broadcasts.” 

Through the long dreary months, improvisations such as 
these kept us sane and rational. Coming back to civilization, 
we were surprised and pleased to learn that the War Depart- 
ment had recognized the craving that all men have for infor- 
mation and had formulated a program of information and 
education for all troops. It seemed to us that, in some remote 
way, we had shared in the birth of that program. 
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THE LEADER AND MORAL COURAGE 


A common consequence of lack of moral courage is the tendency to pass 
to others the blame or responsibility which the leader should bear him- 
self. Such moral cowardice naturally destroys all respect for the leader. 

—Anonymous from the Military Review 











A SOLDIER IN KYUSHU 


By 


CapTaAIn WILLIAM B. Koons 


HE soldier on occupation duty in Kyushu is first of all 

a fighting-man. The major portion of his time is given to 
a rigorous training schedule. But, once his training day is 
over, he finds a variety of facilities for pleasant living. He 
is quartered in comfortable barracks, eats good American 
food in well-equipped dining halls, attends church services 
in attractive chapels, sees the latest American films, tunes in 
daily news broadcasts from the States, purchases at a well- 
stocked post exchange, participates in leisure-time activities 
at Red Cross clubs, and engages in competitive sports. Except 
for differences in climate and geography, he moves in an orbit 
of garrison life similar to that in the States. 

Activities in a typical occupation force—the 24th “Victory” 
Division—reflect the mode of life of the American combat 
soldier in Japan. After fighting throughout the Pacific, the 
24th Infantry Division (comprising the 19th, 21st, and 34th 
regiments and Division Artillery) landed in Japan as part of 
the original occupation force in October 1945. From Shikoku, 
smallest of the Japanese home islands, the Division moved to 
Honshu, and finally, in June 1946, to Kyushu, where it is the 
tactical occupation force. 

Kyushu, the most southerly and scenic of the four Japanese 
home islands, has a population of about ten million people. 
It is best known because of atom-bombed Nagasaki, its largest 
city and chief port. The island is primarily agricultural; but 
the far northern sector abounds in coal and is highly in- 
dustrialized. Kokura, headquarters city of the Division, is 
also the site of the Yawata steel mills, largest in Japan. 

The Division’s 19th Infantry is based at newly built Camp 





CAPTAIN WILLIAM B. KOONS, Infantry, is public information officer, 
24th Infantry Division, at Kokura, Kyushu, Japan. He was formerly public 
information officer at Camp Hood, Texas. 
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Chickamauga, on a thickly wooded slope near Beppu on the 
east coast. To house the 21st Infantry, existing Japanese 
buildings were improved and many new ones were built at 
Camp Wood, near Kumamoto in Central Kyushu. The 34th 
Infantry is comfortably settled in new and renovated buildings 
at Camp Mower, near Sasebo on the west coast. Division Artil- 
lery is located at Camp Hakata, on a peninsula extending into 
the Genkai Sea, in picturesque northeast Kyushu. Close liaison 
is maintained with Military Government, the Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps and the Criminal Investigation Division, and the 
Division stands ready at all times to fulfill its tactical occupa- 
tion mission. 

No matter which organization picks him up on the morning 
report, the 24th Division soldier feels the all-pervasive in- 
fluence of the Division training program. The greater portion 
of the Division’s enlisted men are 18-month enlistees, many 
of whom came to Japan in late 1946 and early 1947 with a 
bare eight weeks of basic training, and in some cases as little 
as four. While their arrival bolstered the ranks of the depleted 
occupation forces and brought the Division to full strength, it 
also posed the problem of additional training. 

New arrivals are briefed in the history of the Division, 
and are early imbued with the traditions and prestige of their 
outfit. Basically trained, and conditioned by marches, biv- 
ouacs, and combat problems—in which units use live ammuni- 
tion and advance on terrain objectives—the recruit gets a 
thorough training in the numerous subjects the infantryman 
and artilleryman must know. Most of his officers and non- 
commissioned officers have had combat experience, which they 
apply in training operations over the Kyushu countryside. In 
spirited competition with other units, the recruits vie to 
achieve the highest scores in training tests. 

Trade training in needed specialties is provided for en- 
listed men. Qualified soldiers attend the Division School 
Center, at Kokura, for training as radio operators, cooks and 
bakers, clerk-typists; or as armorer-artificers. Higher echelon 
schools are open for advanced training in welding, mechanics, 
and numerous other fields. 

The soldier seeking to broaden his formal education is en- 
couraged to enroll in a variety of off-duty classes held in school 
buildings within the battalion areas. Or he may enroll in a 
wide range of correspondence and self-study courses offered by 
the United States Armed Forces Institute. Thousands of 24th 
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Division men are participating in the education program, 
many of them earning high school and college credits. Well- 
stocked Army libraries, staffed by experienced librarians, aid 
the education program. Books on a wide variety of subjects 
are available, as well as magazines and periodicals, many less 
than a month old. 

The soldier’s understanding of his occupation mission is 
stimulated in the Troop Information Hour, conducted weekly as 
part of the training requirement. Group discussions are held 
on world affairs and occupation problems, including proper 
attitudes and behavior in dealing with the Japanese people. 

Normally, the soldier in Kyushu has little direct communica- 
tion with the Japanese. While he sees them on every hand, 
mingles with them on the street, and may haggle with a mer- 
chant in a rudimentary language of gestures and catchphrases, 
the language is always a formidable barrier. The natives of 
Kyushu are generally cooperative, and with few exceptions are 
eager to do what they can to assure the success of the occupa- 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Air view of Camp Wood, home of the 2lst Infantry near Kumamoto. 


Newly constructed homes for dependents can be seen in the left back- 
ground. 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
Attractive chapels are well attended by soldiers in Kyushu. 


tion. Many recognize that the occupation soldier is here to 
assure that the peace and democratization of Japan become a 
reality; and most of the natives seem fairly happy about it. 
The natives bow when spoken to; and the few who know 
English come forward with alacrity to engage in conversation. 
It is not uncommon to see an American soldier bow and say a 
word of greeting to an older Japanese who will return the 
bow and seem greatly pleased at having been recognized. As 
everywhere, children and soldiers find a common language in 
games and in the exchange of greetings. 

Dining halls are comfortable and attractive. Tablecloths 
cover the dinette-size tables, and curtains adorn the windows. 
Rations are plentiful, and food is of the same quality as that 
back home. Only fresh milk is noticeably lacking. There is 
little waste in the mess, for the soldier in Kyushu has seen 
too many instances of hunger among the Japanese to be care- 
less about food. Living quarters are well-lighted and airy. 
Dormitories are steam-heated, with plenty of hot water for 
showers. Laundry service is on a three-day basis. 

Unless he is careless, the average soldier in Kyushu can save 
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a substantial portion of his pay. Necessities can be purchased 
at low prices in Army exchanges. A rationing system assures 
each man an adequate supply. Each week the soldier may 
purchase a bar of soap; a tube of shaving cream or tooth paste; 
a supply of tax-free cigarettes; six bars of candy; and three 
packs of gum. Tobacco and cigars are off the ration list, and 
may be purchased in any reasonable amount. For the souvenir- 
minded soldier, the post exchanges carry an ample stock of 
Japanese goods. However, if he does wish to purchase at in- 
flationary levels on the open market, he can exchange his Army 
pay for Japanese yen. ‘Because of the seriousness of the 
Japanese food situation, soldiers are not permitted to patronize 
Japanese eating places. 

Motion pictures and radio broadcasts provide a touch of 
home. The Armed Forces Radio Service Station WLKH at 
Kokura beams a variety of radio shows to squad rooms, day 
rooms, and service clubs. Outstanding programs heard in the 
States are rebroadcast by transcription. Every day six news 
programs from the United States are picked up and rebroadcast. 
Unit newspapers also maintain group esprit. 

American Red Cross clubs, staffed by girls from home, offer 
a full program of entertainment. Some have hobby and 
handicraft shops, photographic darkrooms, and game rooms. 
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Sailing is a popular pastime among 24th Division Infantrymen, Most 
of the Diyision’s units are located near the sea, 
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Among soldiers who are young, impressionable, and far from 
home, the need for leadership and spiritual guidance is ever 
present. By developing competitive team spirit—in achieving 
the neatest area, the best mess, the highest scores in training 
tests, and the highest level of sportsmanship in athletics— 
officers and noncommissioned officers are instilling a sense of 
group responsibility that carries over into the field of individual 
values. By personal guidance and religious instruction, 24th 
Division chaplains are directing the soldier’s innate idealism 
into constructive activities. Religious services in all creeds, 
held in attractive chapels, are widely attended. 


Physical stamina and team spirit are developed by the 
Division’s well-rounded sports program. Competition extends 
to companies, batteries, and oftentimes to squad level. There 
is a sport to interest every man, and virtually every man par- 
ticipates. Each unit sends its best men to try for the “Big 
Green” All-Division teams. Soldiers who make an All-Division 
team travel widely and compete with the other teams that com- 
pose the American League of Japan. Experts in individual 
sports, such as golf, tennis, or track, may qualify for the All- 
Japan team which competes in inter-command events with the 
Korean, the Philippines-Ryukyus Command, and others. 

Families of first three graders are arriving in increasing num- 
bers. Comfortably furnished homes in well-planned housing 
areas have been built for them. Some Army families have 
brought their cars, and though the countryside is mountainous 
and roads are notoriously bad, these civilian vehicles help 
solve the local transportation problem. Train service, on the 
other hand, is excellent; and, whether on duty or leave, the 
soldier rides free. Berths are smaller and more cramped 
than their Stateside counterpart, but the compartment cars 
are commodious and comfortable. The Dixie Limited, Allied 
Limited, and other fast express trains, provide service com- 
parable to that in the United States. The always-crowded 
civilian trains which link important Japanese cities have special 
cars reserved for Allied military personnel and Army Depart- 
ment employees. 

Japan is a photographer's paradise, abounding in scenic and 
historic places. The Shinto torii—a distinctive two-pillared 
gateway with crosspieces superimposed—has framed many a 
prized photograph. Most Japanese shrines are off limits, but 
some ancient temples and places of worship are open to con- 
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a substantial portion of his pay. Necessities can be purchased 
at low prices in Army exchanges. A rationing system assures 
each man an adequate supply. Each week the soldier may 
purchase a bar of soap; a tube of shaving cream or tooth paste; 
a supply of tax-free cigarettes; six bars of candy; and three 
packs of gum. Tobacco and cigars are off the ration list, and 
may be purchased in any reasonable amount. For the souvenir- 
minded soldier, the post exchanges carry an ample stock of 
Japanese goods. However, if he does wish to purchase at in- 
flationary levels on the open market, he can exchange his Army 
pay for Japanese yen. Because of the seriousness of the 
Japanese food situation, soldiers are not permitted to patronize 
Japanese eating places. 

Motion pictures and radio broadcasts provide a touch of 
home. The Armed Forces Radio Service Station WLKH at 
Kokura beams a variety of radio shows to squad rooms, day 
rooms, and service clubs. Outstanding programs heard in the 
States are rebroadcast by transcription. Every day six news 
programs from the United States are picked up and rebroadcast. 
Unit newspapers also maintain group esprit. 

American Red Cross clubs, staffed by girls from home, offer 
a full program of entertainment. Some have hobby and 
handicraft shops, photographic darkrooms, and game rooms. 
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Sailing is a popular pastime among 24th Division Infantrymen. Most 
of the Diyision’s units are located near the sea, 
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Among soldiers who are young, impressionable, and far from 
home, the need for leadership and spiritual guidance is ever 
present. By developing competitive team spirit—in achieving 
the neatest area, the best mess, the highest scores in training 
tests, and the highest level of sportsmanship in athletics— 
officers and noncommissioned officers are instilling a sense of 
group responsibility that carries over into the field of individual 
values. By personal guidance and religious instruction, 24th 
Division chaplains are directing the soldier’s innate idealism 
into constructive activities. Religious services in all creeds, 
held in attractive chapels, are widely attended. 


Physical stamina and team spirit are developed by the 
Division’s well-rounded sports program. Competition extends 
to companies, batteries, and oftentimes to squad level. There 
is a sport to interest every man, and virtually every man par- 
ticipates. Each unit sends its best men to try for the “Big 
Green” All-Division teams. Soldiers who make an All-Division 
team travel widely and compete with the other teams that com- 
pose the American League of Japan. Experts in individual 
sports, such as golf, tennis, or track, may qualify for the All- 
Japan team which competes in inter-command events with the 
Korean, the Philippines-Ryukyus Command, and others. 

Families of first three graders are arriving in increasing num- 
bers. Comfortably furnished homes in well-planned housing 
areas have been built for them. Some Army families have 
brought their cars, and though the countryside is mountainous 
and roads are notoriously bad, these civilian vehicles help 
solve the local transportation problem. Train service, on the 
other hand, is excellent; and, whether on duty or leave, the 
soldier rides free. Berths are smaller and more cramped 
than their Stateside counterpart, but the compartment cars 
are commodious and comfortable. The Dixie Limited, Allied 
Limited, and other fast express trains, provide service com- 
parable to that in the United States. The always-crowded 
civilian trains which link important Japanese cities have special 
cars reserved for Allied military personnel and Army Depart- 
ment employees. 

Japan is a photographer’s paradise, abounding in scenic and 
historic places. The Shinto torii—a distinctive two-pillared 
gateway with crosspieces superimposed—has framed many a 
prized photograph. Most Japanese shrines are off limits, but 
some ancient temples and places of worship are open to con- 
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ducted tours and visits. A famous Buddha near Beppu is a 
favorite subject for photographic devotees. 

At beach and boating areas near Division installations, 
miniature resorts have sprung up. Here soldiers swim and go 
boating. In summertime, holiday regattas are held. The men 
sail their own dinghies or indulge in racing and pleasure 
cruises. 

Periodically, the occupation soldier takes off on pass or 
leave for a vacation at one of the Army leave centers. Several 
of the finest Japanese hotels and resorts have been taken over 
as places to swim, golf, ride, or just relax. Quotas are filled by 
Army units from among men who are eligible for leave. In 
certain resorts, Japanese customs are followed. The men re- 
move their shoes at the door, and sleep on soft quilts on the 
straw-mat floor. A hard, straw-filled makura serves as a pillow; 
and the room is warmed by a charcoal-burning brazier, or 
hibachi. Well-trained Japanese maids and houseboys serve 
food in native style, adding a quaint touch to a memorable in- 
terlude of relaxation. 

It’s not a bad life—that of the soldier in Kyushu. 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


In the course of military training, soldiers in Kyushu practice tent 
pitching. In the background is a portion of the camp area. 
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INDUSTRY’S PART 


From time to time, THe Dicest will reprint articles which have 
appeared in leading civilian publications, with a view to showing 
the intense interest of the civilian press in current military affairs. 
These articles do not necessarily represent Department of the Army 
planning or policy. The following is an extract from NEWSWEEK 
Magazine, 28 July 1947. Reprinted with permission. 


OW quickly the United States can mobilize its full mili- 

tary resources in case of another war will depend largely 
on how quickly American industry can start turning out the 
weapons of war. America’s industrial plant is vastly superior 
to Russia’s. Even after Russia reaches the fifteen-year goal 
which Stalin has set, the United States will still outproduce it. 
However, if the United States dawdles too long in converting 
to war production, the Army and Navy may find themselves with 
too much too late. 

To forestall any such disaster, the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board has recently been revived . . . Among its major tasks: 

The Industrial Mobilization Plan This will never be a 
finished plan. The ANMB intends to keep revising it every 
two years in the light of developments in American industry 
and changes in military needs. Details are top secret; but, 
in general, the Industrial Mobilization Plan will include a 
program for wartime Government agencies based on the ex- 
perience of the War Production Board, a program for place- 
ment of orders, and a program for administration of wartime 
production controls, 

Coordination of Procurement This is designed to prevent 
the maddening mixups between the Army and Navy that oc- 
curred during the last war. As part of the problem, the ANMB 
is supervising standardization of Army-Navy cataloguing, in- 
spection, and the like. It is a gigantic job, but the board is 
making progress. For example, 85 per cent of the medical 
supplies used by the Armed Forces have already been standard- 
ized, 

Underground Sites Through the Corps of Engineers, the 
ANMB is studying the problem of protecting American in- 
dustry from bombardment by putting it underground. Many 
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military leaders believe the possibilities have been exaggerated, 
first, because it would cost too much to put any large segment 
of industry underground, and secondly, because the workers 
would have to live underground, too. What is generally an- 
ticipated is the use of underground sites for stockpiling certain 
strategic materials, and perhaps tor communications and other 
vital nerve centers. 


Stockpiling During the next five or six years, the ANMB 
expects to spend approximately $2,000,000,000 on accumulating 
strategic materials, to prevent the recurrence of such situations 
as existed when the United States was cut off from its rubber 
supply at the beginning of the last war. The ANMB has been 
careful not to compete for materials which are short on the 
civilian market, or which are still ridiculously high in price. 

War Plants At the end of the war, the Army and Navy 
either directly owned or sponsored 1200 plants devoted solely 
to war production. They need less than 100 now. The others 
are being leased or sold outright with “National Security 
Clauses,” under which their machinery must not be used in ways 
that would make reconversion to war production too diffi- 
cult. . 

The ANMB has just started on its work, and its plans are 
still in the early stages. If war came tomorrow or within the 
next few months, the Government probably would simply 
restore the agency structure of the last war. 
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LEARNING THROUGH PARTICIPATION 





Soldiers who participate actively in the teaching process show a greater 
capacity for absorbing information than similar groups who learn through 
the more passive method of listening to lectures, according to a survey 
conducted during the war at a reception center (What the Soldier Thinks, 
No. 16). 

To test the relative effectiveness of audience participation as a teaching 
technique, an experiment was conducted with two types of sound film 
strip which teach the Signal Corps phonetic alphabet. The films were 
exactly the same, except that one called for the audience to recite aloud 
at certain points. The films were shown to carefully matched groups of 
men whose backgrounds were equated. The participating audience scored 
an average of 84 per cent of phonetic names correct, compared to 66 
per cent for the passive group. Audience participation proved to be 
especially valuable (1) where the material was difficult for the men to 
grasp; (2) where the men had little motivation to learn; and (3) where 
the audience was composed of men in the lower intelligence brackets. 














CIVILIANS---THE ARMY’S 
OTHER COMPONENT 


By 


CoLoneL A. HEATH ONTHANK, RESERVE 


LL civilians working for the Army are Department of the 

Army employees. They are on duty throughout the 
world, from headquarters in Washington to the furthest out- 
post in the field. They comprise more than a third of the De- 
partment’s manpower; and overseas alone (including the Air 
Force) there are 150,000 of them, paid from appropriated 
funds. (At the wartime peak, there were 1,332,000 in the 
United States and overseas.) They are employed largely in 
the administrative, maintenance, manufacturing, procurement, 
inspection, storage and transportation activities of the Army 
and the Air Force. These are the activities that provide the 
sinews of a combat mission but which do not involve participa- 
tion in combat or the use of military skills as such. 

Officers assigned to the Administrative and Technical Services 
and those responsible for maintenance of posts, in the zone of 
interior and overseas, often find that the majority of the per- 
sonnel at their disposal is civilian and that their success as 
managers of civilian personnel strongly influences their success 
as administrators. In the event of an emergency, the civilian 
personnel strength will increase along with the military. Al- 
most any officer, during his career, may find himself in charge 
of civilians as much as he is in command of troops. This is 
especially true in agencies dealing with military supplies. In 
1943, for example, 46 per cent of the civilians were in Technical 
Services. Another 25 per cent were in the Army Air Forces, 
chiefly in maintenance and supply depots and sub-depots. 
Relatively few were in Army Ground Forces; although, with 


COLONEL A. HEATH ONTHANK, MI-Res., is Director of Civilian 
Personnel, Department of the Army. During World War II he was assistant 
secretary of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, and later, as Colonel, General 
Staff Corps, was Assistant Chief of Staff (G-1), Military Government for 
Germany. 
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the deactivation of Service Commands, Army Area commanders 
have assumed responsibility for a large body of civilians. 

It is the policy of the Department of the Army (WD Circular 
167, 26 June 1947) that emphasis will continue to be placed 
upon the assignment of military personnel to purely military 
duties and upon the use of civilian employees in non-military 
occupations, so far as practicable. Continuation of this policy 
into the postwar period was designed to insure a nucleus of 
trained civilians around whom any necessary future expansion 
could be organized. However, under 1947 manpower ceilings 
set by the Congress, the number of civilian employees author- 
ized fell so far short of Army and Air Force manpower needs 
that soldiers in increasing numbers are again being utilized 
to replace civilians. 

Studies are being conducted to determine with greater defi- 
niteness the types of civilian assignments essential in the post- 
war Army and Air Force. The studies will define what are mili- 
tary, what are non-military duties, and what duties may be either 
military or non-military. A policy could then be firmly estab- 
lished to use military personnel on military duties and civilians 
(with some exceptions) on all non-military duties. Thereafter, 
any budget of manpower requirements submitted to the Con- 
gress would clearly and factually indicate the requirements for 
both types of manpower, along with statements of the proposed 
utilization of such manpower. 

There are several basic reasois for using civilians in prefer- 
ence to military personnel in some capacities: 

a. Stability of the work force. Although a civilian does not 
enlist for a prescribed term, under good personnel management 
he will make a career of the job, and will provide greater con- 
tinuity of assignment than can be expected of military personnel. 

b. Availability for work. Civilians work eight hours daily, 
five days per week, normally, but overtime may be required as 
needed. They are expected to be on the job during this time 
and are not diverted to physical training, combat instruction, 
and other activities which often reduce the availability of mili- 
tary personnel. It is true that military personnel are subject 
to duty twenty-four hours a day; but, except in cases of tem- 
porary urgency or during a national emergency, military per- 
sonnel generally follow a normal duty schedule. 

ce. Choice of workers. The supervisor of civilian employees 
is normally able to exercise more freedom in selecting and re- 
taining his staff than is the supervisor of military personnel. 
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d. Increasing combat effectiveness. The more civilians are 
used, the greater is the number of military personnel who can 
be freed from assignments not requiring military skills. 


e. Maintenance of a nucleus for emergency. Many types of 
work and operations are unique to the needs of the military. 
The know-how of this work, both industrial and administrative, 
can be preserved by a stable force of civilians, constituting a 
nucleus for expansion in an emergency. 

The Army and Air Force seek to achieve the greatest possible 
fulfillment of the individual workers capacities, with every 
employee excellently suited to his assigned task. A decentrali- 
zation of management, with greater reliance on the immediate 
supervisor, is another objective. A third tenet is the complete 
delegation of responsibility and authority to the lowest effective 
operating level, which in most cases is the field station. 

In Civilian ‘Personnel ‘Regulation Number 2, 1946, the Secre- 
tary of War set forth the following principles: that sound ad- 
ministration is a necessity; that employees should be assigned 
to jobs for which they are best fitted by aptitude and experience; 
that employees should be trained to do their jobs correctly; 
that employees should be compensated equitably; and that a 
high degree of morale and productivity ought to be maintained. 

In the management of civilians, these guiding precepts de- 
serve special emphasis: 


The Individual is a Human Resource. He has been hired 
because he has certain abilities which cannot be found else- 
where. He should be utiiized and developed as a human re- 
source. A mentally static civilian employee is just as bad as a 
mentally stagnant soldier. To keep abreast of developments 
in technology, the civilian employee, as well as the military, 
needs training. Otherwise, on M-Day, the trained-to-the-minute 
military components may find themselves handicapped by 
an outmoded civilian auxiliary. In an emergency, well-trained 
civilians must supply the cadres for the activation of new or 
inactive establishments, and for the expansion of existing ones. 
Civilians who have progressive training will be needed as Re- 
serve officers in military assignments, and as enlisted men for 
immediate military service. Civilians must also supply to in- 
dustry the highly trained nuclei cf personnel who have the 
know-how of making equipment unique to military needs. 

In Many Cases the Civilian is a Rare Resource. The Army 
and Air Force omit certain specialized technical, scientific, and 
even administrative training from the curricula of their schools, 
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depending rather on civilian knowledge and techniques to 
supplement the military training. Many of these skills which 
the Army lacks are in the field of modern science. Certain 
technical occupational specialties also are filled by civilians 
in great numbers. Since the Army and Air Force must have 
these rare human resources, the proof of its management ability 
will be whether it can keep them and maintain their top 
productiveness. 


The Civilian is a Valuable.Resource. It costs approximately 
$200 to replace a discharged employee. In some cases, where 
more training is involved, the cost is higher. A good adminis- 
trator will watch his turnover rate. If, for example, in the 
management of an installation of 1000 employees there is a 
turnover rate of four per cent per month, more than $8000 will 
be spent monthly for replacements, 

The Civilian is Economical Compared to a Soldier, Apart 
from the critical question of whether soldiers can be obtained 
to perform the skilled duties required, official figures show 
that the cost of a soldier is comparable to that of a fairly 
high administrative or sub-executive position in the classified 
service. In the unclassified service, the cost is equivalent to 
that of a supervisor of a shop section or of a small group or 
small shop. This is apart from the soldier’s continuing costs 
to the Government through rights and privileges accruing to 
him as a veteran. 

The Civilian Wants Equitable Treatment. He resents an 
inequality of privileges and perquisites between officers and 
civilians, and even among civilians. He reacts unfavorably to 
any attitude of the military that civilian employees are “second 
class citizens.” Until the Army and Air Force convince their 
civilian employees they are not regarded as a social class apart 
and are entitled to equal privileges and treatment, the military 
components will never get the best out of their employees. 

The Civilian Must Have Definite Objectives and Team Leader- 
ship. The American soldier is the American civilian in uni- 
form, with military training. The civilian possesses the same 
adaptability and common sense, but needs a sense of mission, 
preferably imparted to him directly by his chief. 

Two elements are essential in the managerial process: leader- 
ship and teamwork. Civilians will show added loyalty and 
efficiency if the principles of constructive, dynamic personnel 
management are applied to them. 


























The Army Nurse Corps assumed full stature in the United 
States Army with the passage of the Army-Navy Nurses Act of 
1947. Under this Act, nurses are commissioned in the grades 
from second lieutenant to lieutenant colonel with all the 
privileges that go with the grade assumed. This entity, in the 
Medical Department of the Army, is a far cry from the rudi- 
mentary “nurse corps’ of “matrons and nurses” created in 1775, 
on the recommendation of General Washington, to supplement 
the services provided by volunteers. 

In the Civil War and the Spanish-American War, the army 
nurse was a volunteer or contract nurse in official guise. In 
World War I, under standards set up by the Army Organization 
Bill of 1901, the Corps grew to more than 21,000 nurses. World 
War II saw some 57,000 nurses serving in all quarters of the 
globe. With the passage of the Nurses Act of 1947, the 
strength of the Nurse Corps is fixed at six nurses for each 
thousand military personnel. 

Photographs were supplied by the National Archives and 
the U. S. Army Signal Corps. See also “Vignettes of Military 
History,” inside back cover. 
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EVACUATING WOUNDED. FORTRESS MONROE-—CIVIL WAR 


S. HOSPITAL SHIP “RELIEF”—SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 








DIVISION HOSPITAL WARD, MANILA, 1908 


BASE HOSPITAL WARD, FRANCE—WORLD WAR 














ABOARD HOSPITAL SHIP “RELIEF”’--SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


NURSES READY TO DISEMBARK, ENGLAND—WORLD WAR II 











IN AN EVACUATION HOSPITAL, ITALY—WORLD WAR II 


EVACUATION BY AIR OVER CHINA—WORLD WAR II 
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TRAINING FOR FIELD DUTY, BRITAIN—WORLD WAR II 


WOUNDED BY BOMBING, ITALY—WORLD WAR II 








SHALL I CONVERT 
MY INSURANCE? 


By 
Mayor James C. J. BALLAGH 


IFE insurance is a cooperative, risk-sharing plan which 

makes it possible, at little expense, to provide financial 
security against the uncertainty of death—a goal usually im- 
possible for the individual to reach alone. Without life in- 
surance your heirs receive only what you have saved. Life 
insurance pays them what you had hoped to save. 

Most men and women in the Armed Forces and millions of 
veterans in civilian life have National Service Life Insurance. 
Up to 1 January 1946, more than 15 million service personnel 
had taken around 142 billion dollars worth of protection, 
averaging $9200 each. This was issued chiefly as term insur- 
ance, which provides maximum death benefit for minimum 
cost, but which has no investment or cumulative value. It 
was the ideal form of protection against military hazards in 
time of war. But the law provides that it will expire after 
a certain number of years (eight years from date of issue on 
policies written before 1 January 1946, and five years from 
date of issue on policies written on or after that date). This 
leaves the individual with no further protection from his 
National Service Life Insurance, and with no cash or refund 
value. He simply has had the benefit of emergency protection 
at a very low cost. 

Fortunately, however, there are liberal provisions for the con- 
version of NSLI term insurance to several permanent plans, 
each providing death benefits and investment values. There are 
six such plans. You may convert to: (1) Ordinary Life, (2) 
30-Payment Life, (3) 20-Payment Life, (4) 20-Year Endowment, 








MAJOR JAMES C. J. BALLAGH, FD, is Chief, Savings and Life Insurance 
Branch, Office of the Chief of Finance, Department of the Army. 
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(5) Endowment at Age 60, and (6) Endowment at Age 65. 

Premium rates on these plans are generally lower than for 
corresponding commercial policies. NLSI is a_ non-profit 
mutual insurance operation administered by the Government. 
Every dollar of premiums is invested for eventual return as 
benefits to policyholders and their beneficiaries. All operating 
expenses and all excess costs traceable to the extra hazard of 
military service are paid from separate appropriations. Any 
excess funds, or “profit,” will be returned to policyholders in 
annual cash dividends, On converted policies, they may be 
left to accumulate and draw interest. No such dividends have 
yet been paid; but a rather large wartime dividend may be 
declared within a few years. 

There is little reason for Armed Forces personnel who can 
predict the regularity of their income to postpone the conver- 
sion of temporary term insurance. During hostilities, it was 
wise to maintain protection at the minimum cost; but in this 
postwar period, the sooner conversion is accomplished, the 
better. The reason is simple. Dollars spent on term insurance, 
like rent dollars, are gone forever; while dollars spent on a 
permanent plan are invested for the future. Term insurance 
has a nominal reserve value, but this can be applied only as 
conversion credit on a permanent policy. 

Term insurance may be converted at any time without medi- 
cal examination, except that it may not be converted to an 
endowment plan while the insured is totally disabled. The 
entire amount of the term insurance, or any part of it, may be 
converted to one or more permanent plans, in multiples of 
$500, minimum amount $1000. For example, the owner of a 
$10,000 term policy may convert $5000 into Ordinary Life, 
$3000 into 30-Payment Life, and $2000 into an Endowment at 
Age 60. Or he may continue $5000 on the term plan and con- 
vert $5000 into one or more permanent plans. Or he may drop 
part of his term insurance and convert the balance. 

Premiums on converted insurance vary with the age of the 
insured on the effective date of the policy. The converted 
insurance may be made effective as of the date the next pre- 
mium on the term insurance becomes due, or as of the date any 
prior premium became due, including the original date of issue 
of the term policy. Converting retroactively requires the pay- 
ment in cash of the difference between the reserve on the term 
policy and the reserve that would have accumulated on the 
type of permanent plan selected. If the cash required to pre- 
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date a converted policy is a substantial sum, the insured may 
prefer to convert as of a current date and use the same amount 
of cash to pay premiums in advance at a discount. This gen- 
erally is more advantageous, especially for policyholders under 
age 40. All premiums paid in advance beyond the current 
month will be refunded when a claim is settled. 

The six permanent plans, in more detail, are: 

(1) Ordinary Life—Provides insurance protection by pay- 
ment of a fixed premium throughout the lifetime of the in- 
sured. It is the least expensive of the permanent plans, afford- 
ing the largest amount of permanent protection per dollar of 
premium. After the first policy year, the accumulated cash 
value may be utilized for one of several purposes—cash sur- 
render, loan, paid-up insurance, or extended term insurance. 

(2) 30-Payment Life—Provides insurance protection through- 
out the lifetime of the insured by the payment of a fixed 
premium for 30 years, after which premium payments cease. 
But the insurance continues in force, guaranteed values con- 
tinue to accumulate, and such dividends as may be declared 
will be paid as long as the insured lives. The premium on 
this plan is somewhat higher than that for ordinary life. 

(3) 20-Payment Life—Identical with the 30-Payment Life, 
except that the fixed premium is payable for only 20 years 
and is therefore somewhat higher. 

(4) 20-Year Endowment—Provides that a fixed premium 
shall be paid for 20 years, after which the full face amount of 
the policy is payable to the insured in one sum or in monthly 
installments, ranging in number from 36 to 240, as he may 
elect. Full face amount is payable to the beneficiary if the in- 
sured dies at any time during the 20-year period. This is the 
most expensive of the six permanent plans. 

(5) Endowment at Age 60—Provides for fixed premium pay- 
ments through the endowment period. Identical in settlement 
provisions with the 20-year Endowment plan. 

(6) Endowment at Age 65—Identical with the Endowment 
at Age 60 plan except for the endowment period. 

Ordinary Life is the choice of most persons because it requires 
the least outlay for the greatest protection. A converted policy 
may be exchanged wholly or in part at any later date for 
another permanent plan with a higher premium rate. There- 
fore, it is wise in the beginning to keep in force the maximum 
amount of insurance that can be afforded. In that way, the 
insured may later change all or part of the policy to a more 
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expensive plan. Premature selection of a high-premium plan 
might cause hardship, or even loss of the policy, if the pre- 
miums become too burdensome to be maintained. 

Death benefits under the permanent plans are payable ac- 
cording to the same optional settlements as in NSLI term 
insurance: 

(1) One Sum—Full face amount of the policy is payable in 
a lump sum immediately upon the death of the insured. Selec- 
tion of this option may be made only by the insured. 

(2) Limited Monthly Installments—Proceeds of the policy 
are payable to the designated first beneficiary in a specified 
number of equal monthly installments, ranging from 36 to 240 
in multiples of 12. 

(3) Monthly Installments for Life, with 120 Monthly Install- 
ments Guaranteed—Proceeds of the policy are payable in equal 
monthly installments throughout the remaining lifetime of the 
designated first beneficiary, the amount of the monthly payments 
depending upon the age of the beneficiary at the death of 
the insured. If the beneficiary dies before 120 such monthly 
installments have been paid, the remaining guaranteed install- 
ments are payable to another beneficiary or the insured’s estate. 

(4) Monthly Installments for Life, with Total Installments 
Equal to Face Amount of the Policy Guaranteed—Proceeds of 
the policy are payable in equal monthly installments through- 
out the remaining lifetime of the designated first beneficiary, 
the amount of the monthly payments depending upon the age 
of the beneficiary at the death of the insured. If the bene- 
ficiary dies before installments totalling the face amount of the 
policy have been paid, the remaining amount is payable to an- 
other beneficiary or to the insured’s estate. 

The insured may elect that a part of the proceeds be paid 
under one option and the balance under another. For example, 
with a $10,000 policy he may choose to leave $1000 payable in 
one sum under Option 1, and $9000 payable in equal monthly 
installments under any one of the other three options. 

Every converted, or permanent plan, policy has certain guar- 
anteed values after the first year. Amounts vary with the type 
of pélicy, age of the insured at the effective date of the policy, 
and length of time the policy has been in force. These guar- 
anteed values are: 

(1) Cash Value—Policy may be surrendered prior to the 
expiration of the 31-day grace period, for its established cash 
value less any indebtedness. Cash value is the reserve value of 
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the policy plus any dividend accumulations left on deposit by 
the insured. Payment of this sum to the insured entails com- 
plete surrender of all claims under the policy. 

(2) Policy Loan Provision—The insured may borrow an 
amount not exceeding 94 per cent of the cash value of the 
policy. Interest is payable annually on the anniversary date 
of the loan, currently at four per cent. Loans may be repaid 
in full or in installments. Unpaid loan indebtedness is deducted 
from the policy proceeds before final settlement of a claim. 

(3) Reduced Paid-Up Insurance—Policy may be surrendered 
and exchanged for a reduced amount of paid-up insurance upon 
which no further premiums need be paid. 

Paid-up insurance has cash value, loan provision, and right 
to dividends, if earned. On Ordinary Life, 30-Payment Life, 
or 20-Payment Life policies, the paid-up insurance remains in 
force throughout the remaining lifetime of the insured without 
further premium payments. 

As an example, an Ordinary Life policy issued at age 25 for 
$10,000, with no indebtedness and no dividends left on deposit, 
which has been in force 10 years, may be exchanged for 
$2356.40 paid-up insurance. If it has been in force for 20 years, 
the pe‘d-up amount will be $4568.20. On endowment policies, 
the paid-up insurance remains in force only during the remain- 
der of the endowment period, unless surrendered for its cash 
value. At the end of the endowment period, the amount 
of the paid-up insurance is payable to the insured in one sum 
or in monthly installments. 

(4) Extended Term Insurance—If a converted policy lapses 
because of failure to pay any premium within the grace period, 
and if it is not surrendered for cash or paid-up insurance, it 
will be extended automatically for a limited time (as deter- 
mined by the cash value) as term insurance for the face 
amount, less any indebtedness. Such extended term insurance 
has cash value, but no loan value. 

All NSLI policies provide for the waiver of payment of 
premiums during continuous total disability of the insured 
for six or more consecutive months. All premiums paid after 
the disability began are refunded, the face amount of the 
policy is not decreased, nor are the waived premiums deducted 
in any way. Disability must occur after the date of applica- 
tion for insurance, while the insurance is in force under pre- 
mium-paying conditions, and prior to the 60th birthday. 

Term policies operating under waivers of premiums may be 
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converted to any permanent plan, other than an endowment, 
without medical examination. Permanent policies operating 
under waivers of premiums may not be converted to other per- 
manent plans. 

The Insurance Act of 1946 authorized a new benefit for NSLI 
policyholders in the form of a Total Disability Income Provi- 
sion, which may be added at any time to any NSLI policy 
for a small extra premium charge. This provides payments to 
the insured of $5 per month for each $1000 of insurance in 
force, whenever he is totally disabled for six consecutive months 
or longer. It may be added upon written application, satis- 
factory proof of good health (full medical examination), and 
payment of the necessary extra premium. Prior to |] January 
1950, if the applicant is not totally disabled but is unable to 
prove good health because of a service-incurred injury or dis- 
ability, the requirement of proof of good health will be waived. 

The payment of extra premiums under this provision (as 
well as the premium on the policy) will be waived during 
periods of total disability of six months or longer. Payments 
to the insured ($50 per month on a $10,000 policy) continue 
as long as the disability lasts, from the first day of the seventh 
month of disability, for the remainder of his life, if the dis- 
ability is permanent. These payments do not in any way de- 
crease the face value of the policy. 

Thousands of persons still in the Armed Forces, as well as 
hundreds of thousands of veterans, have let their NSLI policies 
lapse since the war ended, Reinstatement of the lapsed policies 
is extremely easy. Any term insurance which has lapsed, be- 
fore or after discharge, may be reinstated in the same or a 
smaller amount upon meeting certain health requirements and 
paying two monthly premiums (one for the current month 
and one for the month in default) on the amount of insurance 
to be reinstated. All such reinstatements must be made within 
the term period. 

The health requirements are liberal. If application for re- 
instatement is made on or before 31 December 1947, regardless 
of the date of lapse, the only health requirement is that the 
applicant be in as good health as he was when the policy 
lapsed, and that he submit a signed statement to that effect. 
However, the Government reserves the right to request further 
evidence. After 31 December 1947 reinstatement may be ac- 
complished similarly within three months of date of lapse. After 
31 December 1947, if the policy has been lapsed for more than 
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three months, a medical examination will be required before 
term insurance can be reinstated. However, if application is 
made prior to 1 January 1950, the existence of good health will 
not be denied because of disabilities, less than total, resulting 
from active service between 8 October 1940 and 2 September 
1945, inclusive. 

Lapsed term insurance may be reinstated and converted to 
a permanent plan at the same time, by meeting the same health 
requirements as above. The permanent plan may be started 
currently, or it may be back-dated by paying the required 
difference. Any converted policy which has lapsed and has 
not been surrendered for cash or paid-up insurance may be 
reinstated at any time by the payment of all premiums in 
arrears, with interest. 

Other features of National Service Life Insurance are: 

(1) No restrictions are imposed as to residence, travel, occu- 
pation, or military service. No matter how hazardous your 
occupation or location, there is no change in the terms of the 
contract or in the amount of premium. 

(2) Unrestricted choice is offered of one or more bene- 
ficiaries. 

(3) Direct application may be made for any of the seven 
NSLI plans; it is not necessary to apply first for term insurance. 


(4) Convenient payment of premiums is possible by allot- 
ment from service pay. (It is permissible to pay direct pre- 
miums quarterly, semi-annually, or annually, at a lower cost.) 

(5) Proceeds from NSLI are exempt from all taxation; and 
are also fully exempt from claims of creditors of the insured 
or the beneficiary, and are not liable to attachment, levy, or 
seizure. (This exemption does not apply fully against the 
United States Government.) 

A more ‘detailed discussion of life insurance in general and 
NSLI in particular is contained in a new Technical Manual 
(TM 14-600: Administration of Government Life Insurance ) 
now in preparation. Military personnel should consult local 
Army and Air Force insurance officers before making decisions. 
It is most essential that all forms and papers relating to 
insurance be filled in accurately and completely and that they 
be processed correctly, Army and Air Force insurance officers 
will assist. 








WINNING THE PAPER 
BATTLE 


By 
Louis A. Rouse 


NE of the many committees engaged in coordinating pro- 

cedures of the sérvices is the Armed Forces Form Stand- 
ardization Committee, a sub-committee of the Joint Army-Navy 
Personnel Board, which meets weekly in the Office of The 
Adjutant General. Here representatives of the Army, Air 
Force, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and Veterans Admin- 
istration are attempting to eliminate inter-service confusion by 
devising suitable common forms for enlistment records, identi- 
fication cards, medical and other reports which implement 
operational procedures. 


Representing the Department of the Army is the Forms 
Standardization Section, Office of The Adjutant General, which 
supervises all forms used by the Army and Air Force. While 
the Army’s great paper battle now lies in the past—that period 
between 1 July 1944 and 31 December 1945, when more than 
200,000 types of printed forms used by the Army Service Forces 
were annihilated—the Forms Standardization Section still re- 
mains on the lookout for any stray shreds of red tape. Today, 
however, it is more concerned with seeing that the forms which 
it has invented and those which it has allowed to* remain in 
use, continue to be used for the purposes for which they are 
designed. This, along with the task of creating new forms for 
the use of all the services, constitutes the major portion of the 
Section’s duties. 

In evolving a new Army Department AGO Form, great care 
is exercised by the Forms Standardization Section. Before a 
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form is issued for general use, its contents, which are provided 
by the office of primary interest, are carefully checked with the 
procedures involved and molded into a setting which would 
meet the severest requirements of the field. Its design is studied 
with a view to obtaining the most convenient size for filing 
and use. The items are placed in logical sequence, with space 
arrangements meticulovsly measured for machine or manual 
entries. It is tested for every type of use, and even the color 
and weight of paper are subjected to scientific scrutiny. Every 
factor is taken into consideration to create a form with the 
highest possible functional value. 

The importance of forms control and standardization was 
given official consideration in February 1944, when the Clark 
Committee presented to the Bureau of the Budget a special 
report on printing and distribution in the Federal Government, 
indicating the tremendous saving that could be accomplished 
by the standardization of forms. Two months after the report 
was issued, a forms standardization program was inaugurated 
under the supervision of The Adjutant General. 

Of the more than 200,000 known forms in use in the Army 
Service Forces at the time, 5000 were in staff divisions, 107,000 
in the Technical Services, and 99,000 in the Service Commands. 
Most of these forms were being used in approximately 1500 
posts, camps, and stations, and in 500 depots. It was estimated 
that an overall total of a quarter million forms were repro- 
duced or printed at least four times a year, and were stocked, 
inventoried, and distributed by 2000 controlling offices. 

To combat this avalanche of paper, the Forms Standardiza- 
tion Section followed several basic principles of forms manage- 
ment: (1) to establish and coordinate the general relationships 
of all forms; (2) to combine and standardize forms performing 
the same or related functions; (3) to apply standard techniques 
of design to every form remaining in use; (4) to establish time 
and labor-saving practices in handling forms. 

Personnel were recruited from civilian life and from the 
field. and were given four-week courses in the control, func- 
tional analysis, design, and consolidation of forms. Trainees 
ranged from CAF-4 to CAF-12 civilians, and from privates first 
class to lieutenant colonels. So successful was the school that 
delegations came from China, France, Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Mexico to become acquainted with its courses. Within 18 
months of the program’s inception, the number of Army Serv- 
ice Forces forms had been reduced by 72 per cent. 
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Exceptional records were made in the Technical Services by 
Signal Corps, with a reduction of 82 per cent or 16,249 forms; 
Transportation Corps, with a reduction of 81 per cent or 26,674 
forms; and Ordnance with 80 per cent or 42,146 forms. Among 
the Service Commands, substantial reductions were made by the 
Ninth Service Command with a record of 71 per cent or 17,327 
forms eliminated; Fourth Service Command with 74 per cent 
or 18,228 forms; and Fifth Service Command with 73 per cent 
or 4370 forms. : 

An example of the Section’s work was the standardization of 
officers’ registers. Prior to the control program, registers were 
personally designed, usually by the personnel sergeant major 
or post adjutant, and were lacking in uniformity. Standardiza- 
tion resulted in considerable savings in printing costs and 
helped to eliminate confusion. In other cases, a single form 
was designed to supplant half a dozen overlapping reports, with 
no loss of factual reporting and with an actual increase in 
operational efficiency. 

Today the Section’s supervision of forms extends over the 
entire Army. While much of its work is done on a decentral- 
ized basis, the Section coordinates and has final approval over 
all Army-wide forms. Through its perusal of Field Printing 
Plant reports, it also exercises limited control over local forms, 
seeing that they meet the necessary format requirements and 
that they do not duplicate existing forms. 

The Section is alert to improve forms that continue in use. 
Forms are designed so that a typist can start at the upper left 
hand corner and work across and down without the necessity of 
turning back the paper or rolling back the typewriter carriage. 
Another design factor is the arrangement of questions so that 
they can be viewed above the guide bar of the typewriter. ' 

At present, the Section is completing a standard medical 
form which may eventually be used by all agencies of the 
Government. Divided into two parts, one of which deals with 
the patient’s medical history and the other with his examina- 
tions, this form has already been approved by the Armed Forces 
Form Standardization Committee and is now being tested by 
the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy. _ 

The Section has prepared a technical manual which is en- 
titled “Forms Control and Standardization.” This manual, TM 
12-600, will be distributed to the field and will be used at the 
Command and General Staff College, The Adjutant General’s 
School, The Quartermaster School, and other schools. 
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COLORFUL AND TASTY 


By 


COLONEL CHARLES S. LAWRENCE 


N a narrow, interior room of a laboratory five men and 

women sit in separate compartments, each facing a small, 
shelf-like table. Above them special lighting effects are at play, 
neutralizing color perception. Revolving servers, which pre- 
vent even a peek into the adjacent kitchen, set before them 
code-marked dishes of food. Air conditioning quickly dissipates 
any identifiable odors. There is nothing to distract or aid the 
five selected taste testers as they attempt to detect differences 
in food samples. 

Down the hall a seven-foot hexagonal revolving drum, fitted 
with internal baffle-plates, is simulating rough handling by sub- 
jecting food packages to falling, rolling, and scuffing. Not far 
away a weatherometer for conducting accelerated tests of pack- 
age resistance to sunlight and rain is in operation. One hour 
of exposure in this equipment is equivalent to a day of Florida 
summer sunshine. In a nearby testing room, other food pack- 
ages are being subjected to alternating climatic extremes of tem- 
perature and humidity. 

These are but a few of the many testing devices employed at 
the Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces, Chicago, which is the focal point for an extensive re- 
search program being conducted in Army feeding problems. 
With present day research and development rendering obsolete 
all operational rations of World War II, the Quartermaster In- 
stitute, working under the guidance of a civilian committee on 
food research, is evolving an assortment of custom-built foods 
and rations, along with their related containers and equipment, 
which not only will have the military characteristics of sta- 
bility, acceptability, utility, and nutritional adequacy, but may 
eventually grow into something that can be recommended as a 
basic diet for soldier and civilian alike. 

COLONEL CHARLES S. LAWRENCE, QMC, is Commanding Officer, 


Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the Armed Forces. 
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Aiding the Quartermaster Institute in this long-term project 
are some 85 universities, colleges, research foundations and 
Government agencies, and more than 500 industrial corpora- 
tions. An elaborate interchange of information, much of it on a 
gratis basis, is providing the Institute’s scientists with basic re- 
search in the physiological and psychological needs of man, the 
results of which are being applied to the development of opera- 
tional and garrison rations. Army Ground Forces, the Air 
Force, and the Navy are lending support to the overall program, 
which is under the general supervision of the Military Planning 
Division, Office of The Quartermaster General. 


Since the Army is made up of personnel from all sections of 
the country, the single task of providing foods of optimum ac- 
ceptability entails the overcoming of heterogeneous dietary 
habits and the gradual ascertainment of nationally accepted 
dishes. In the average garrison mess, eggplant dipped in crumbs 
and fried in deep fat, for example, has almost as much national 
appeal as a hamburger; yet the same dish, when fried as gray, 
soft slices in the open pan, is not widely acceptable. Tomatoes 
and rice cooked together properly are relished by most Texans, 
but a cook from Michigan serving his version of this dish to 
an outfit from the West Coast is likely to get anything but an 
enthusiastic reaction. In discovering which foods are enjoyed 
throughout the Army, Quartermaster food experts will endeavor 
to establish a dietary pattern acceptable to soldiers in the mass. 


Coexistent with the need for finding nationally accepted 
foods and nationally preferred ways of serving them is the ne- 
cessity for discovering their acceptance rates, their nutritional 
and physiological adequacy, and the chemical and microbio- 
logical factors that affect their stability. With global strategy 
and far-flung occupation duties subjecting soldiers to every con- 
ceivable climatic extreme, from the bitter cold of the Arctic 
to the wasting heat of the jungles, the task of feeding the Army 
under prolonged operational conditions becomes increasingly 
complex and exacting. 

In their search for nationally acceptable food items, staff 
personnel of the Institute were originally confronted with 891 
foods utilized in the United States, some as rare as yautia, 
toasted acorns, and beechnuts. Through the cooperative efforts 
of food and nutrition specialists in each state, the Institute re- 
duced this list to 473 items, then conducted surveys in ten di- 
verse sections of the country, obtaining through 5000 ques- 
tionnaires a streamlined list of approximately 250 foods which 
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at present is being used for sampling on a national scale. When 
the final list is evolved it will number about 125 items, each of 
which will then be studied to see that it meets military re- 
quirements, 

‘An indication of which foods the Army basic diet is likely 
to contain is found in the results of a preliminary survey con- 
ducted in 23 eastern states. Basic foods which met the tests 
of popularity, nutritional adequacy, and other factors, in the 
order of their importance, were: green peas, eggs, whole milk, 
white potatoes, whole wheat bread, dried prunes, beef loin, beef 
steak, lamb chops, green (yellow) corn, pork chops, oranges, 
white bread, sweet potatoes, veal chops, American cheese, 
chicken, apples, rye bread, beef chuck for hamburgers, ice 
cream, cantaloupe, turkey, green beans, bananas, and lettuce. 

At normal appetite levels, these foods contribute nearly 100 
per cent of the daily caloric needs and well over 100 per cent 
of each of the known specific vitamin and mineral needs. An 
additional fifty accessory and extra-type foods—such as tomatoes, 
butter, halibut, onions, ham, to mention a few at random—pro- 
vide the ingredients of a diet which is not only adequate and 
varied but capable of meeting all expediencies. When the food 
preference and eating habits of native-born inhabitants of all 
regions of the country have been tabulated and evaluated, the 
Institute will be in a position to devise rations, menus, and 
recipes with some assurance that the final product will be both 
nutritionally superior and eminently palatable. This basic diet 
will be used not only by military personnel but also will be 
available to all welfare agencies, and in national emergencies 
will offer the Government a working basis with which to plan 
for the feeding of the civilian population. 

Along with its studies of food habits, the Institute is con- 
ducting special investigations on environmental factors prev- 
alent during war. These include feeding under assault, com- 
bat, survival, and support conditions; the effects of anxiety, 
tension, fear, and monotony on appetites; and the relation of 
food needs to climates. It was learned during World War II 
that a component which contained all the elements necessary 
for sustaining good health and vigor often would be thrown 
away because it appeared unappetizing under the prevailing 
combat conditions. Beef hash, for example, enjoyed great 
popularity when eaten at a table in a comfortable mess,. but 
when it was served under blistering hot canvas, or amid the 
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sights, smells, and din of battle, its acceptability diminished out 
of all proportion to its original acceptance value. It was also 
learned that under the excitement, worry, and fatigue of com- 
bat many soldiers preferred to go two and three days without 
eating anything. In an attempt to understand these physical and 
psychological factors, Quartermaster research scientists are con- 
ducting experiments in which animals are fed under similar 
conditions of excitement and stress. 

Utilization of processed foods overseas produced many sur- 
prises during the war. Heat-processed foods such as powdered 
eggs and milk, dehydrated fruits and vegetables, canned bread 
and meats, had great operational utility, in that they could be 
easily packaged and transported to all parts of the world; but 
because of the “browning reaction” which set in during heat 
processing, or which developed after long periods of storage, 
the taste and appearance were so often altered that they had 
only limited acceptability. Thirteen Institute projects are 
concerned with studying the biochemistry of this reaction, with 
present results indicating substantial progress toward a solution. 

A major shortcoming of operational rations in the war was 
the absence of bread in a familiar form. The technical infor- 
mation available up to the time of the war was insufficient to 
prepare bread so that it would remain stable and acceptable 
for long periods of time under adverse circumstances, Mold 
development, staling, and crumbling occurred within days, 
while military requirements made necessary a storage life of 
nine to twelve months. Today canned bread is being perfected, 
with five million containers being circulated to the troops for 
prolonged tests under field conditions; and a special wrapper 
which will keep an ordinary bakery loaf fresh for two months 
is in the process of development. 

Other foods of high consumption rate which are being ex- 
perimented upon with good results are dairy products and 
potatoes. Scientists are gradually overcoming the chalky and 
astringent taste of powdered milk, working toward a product 
which will have close resemblance to fresh milk in flavor. 
Efforts are also being made to eliminate the off-flavor, off-color 
and lumpy characteristics of dehydrated potatoes through re- 
duction of sugars in both the raw materials and the finished 
products. 

Extensive surveys have been conducted among troops in the 
development of combat rations. The new individual E ration, 
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which replaces the C ration for field and combat conditions, 
was created only after thousands of soldiers from all theaters 
had been queried regarding their preferences. In a special 
test, this ration was fed for 30 consecutive days to troops en- 
gaged in mountain-climbing activities at Camp Carson, Colo- 
rado, with all personnel maintaining full health and vigor and 
not tiring of the various ration components. 


Weighing 5 pounds 314 ounces, the E ration has a total of 
3870 calories and is composed of seven cans containing three 
meat units, two B units, one bread unit and one fruit unit. 
The E ration also contains one accessory packet and one 
cigarette packet. Ten varieties of meat and five varieties of 
fruit have been developed for this ration. The meat items, each 
of 12 ounces, are: chicken and vegetable; hamburgers and 
sravy; frankfurters and beans; beef stew; ham and lima beans; 
meat and spaghetti; meat and beans; pork and rice; meat and 
noodles; pork and beans. Fruit components consist of peaches. 
pineapple, apricots, cherries, and fruit cocktail. The Bl unit 
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Taste testers sample food and record impressions in specially con- 
structed booths equipped with color filters. 
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comprises coffee, butterscotch cookies, crackers, compressed 
cereal, sugar, jam, and cocoa beverage. The B2 unit contains 
fudge, sugar, crackers, jam, coffee, grape or orange beverage 
powder. In the accessory packet are chewing gum, a can 
opener, salt, spoons, water-purification tablets, heat tablets for 
heating rations, matches, and toilet paper. Each cigarette 
packet contains a standard package of twenty cigarettes and a 
book of matches. 


Other individual rations in the process of development in- 
clude a universal survival, or emergency, ration to replace the 
D bar and Air Force emergency rations; an assault ration which 
will combine the tactical efficiency of the parachute K ration 
and the higher quality foods of the new E ration; and a ration 
suitable for in-flight feeding of air crews. All operational ra- 
tions are now tailored for air transport; and an increasing 
number of packages are being designed for free-fall drops from 
airplanes. Other fields of exploration include feeding under 
Arctic conditions, and the effects of atomic blast, heat, and 
radioactivity upon foods. 


The new 5-in-] ration, designed for the feeding of small 
groups separated from their kitchens, replaces the 60-pound 
10-in-1. This ration contains canned whole vegetables, canned 
bread, an increased number of fruit components, with dehy- 
drated items eliminated. It is packaged in a 25-pound case and 
is especially designed for convenience in handling. 


In the field of garrison or A rations, special attention is 
being given to the preparation and serving of perishable foods, 
with the purpose of continuously improving the master menu. 
Scientific investigation is determining, for example, the nutri- 
tional gains in quick steamcooking of cabbage; the advantages 
in differentiating between flaky and waxy-type Irish potatoes 
in baking and boiling; the amount of fat to be eliminated from 
meats; the relative vitamin values of cooked vegetable juices 
used as stock in soups; and other factors which play a part in 
the preparation of foods. 


In the serving of foods, the subject of eye appeal is receiving 
equal attention. Consideration is being given to color com- 
binations of items in the preparation of menus, with a view 
to enhancing their attractiveness; and an effort is being made 
to provide means for preventing foods from running into each 
other in the serving. Everything is being done to present to 
the soldier dishes which are both colorful and tasty. 
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In their food studies, subsistence experts utilize the service 
of taste testers whose perceptions are so keen that they can 
detect the slightest food changes in twelve out of fifteen trials. 
Tasters are necessary because no chemical or mechanical means 
has yet been devised for detecting off-flavors in relation to the 
human taste. Through tests of this nature, Institute scientists 
are able to gain additional information on the length of time 
foods retain their original characteristics under varying storage 
temperatures; which types of containers are preferable for the 
retention of these characteristics; whether foods maintain their 
stability better when vacuum packed or when packed in inert 
gases; and a variety of other facts necessary for feeding under 
field conditions. 


The Institute also uses groups of people selected at random 
to test food items for preference value. In a small dining room 
seating twenty persons, foods which are being considered as 
possible additions to the Army ration are served in conjunction 
with a ration meal so that the association of the item under 
test may be evaluated as a component of the ration. By this 
means, for example, it is possible not only to gain opinions on 
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the optimum level of fat in bologna, but also the type of bologna 
that would best fit into the ration. 

Large-scale testing is also conducted at the Institute’s cafeteria, 
where an item under examination is included in the regular 
menu and served to at least 100 people. Later these items are 
tested by still larger groups, including full-scale messes at mili- 
tary installations, 

Simultaneous with its studies of food items, the Institute con- 
ducts research and development in the field of food containers. 
In this division, special consideration is given to such subjects 
as the nature of the items to be protected; limitations of ship- 
ping space; possible rough handling and unfavorable climatic 
conditions during shipment or storage. During the war the 
Army, through utilization of containers in which food could be 
successfully stored outdoors for long periods of time in any 
climate, saved the Government millions of dollars that other- 
wise would have been expended for the construction of ware- 
houses at overseas depots. The Army also used mobile labora- 
tories to provide the smaller vegetable canning factories with 
a control system that insured adequate processing. To avoid 
spoilage in canned foods during storage in the tropics, it was 
necessary to eliminate viable thermophyllic bacteria, which 
were not a hazard in canned foods stored and consumed in 
temperate climates. 

Vegetable fiber containers have been devised for frozen pre- 
cooked foods that will withstand oven temperatures of 400 to 
500 degrees Fahrenheit without showing any signs of scorching. 
These containers closely resemble the ordinary paper plates 
and cups familiar to everyone. A project has also been estab- 
lished for the development of containers that will carry frozen 
foods for considerable periods of time without need of addi- 
tional refrigeration. A recently completed experiment in a 
commercial laboratory showed that frozen meat could be kept 
in a container for 43 days at an outside temperature of 80 
degrees, and still be solidly frozen upon removal. 

The Institute’s many experiments will insure a higher physical 
standard among military personnel in the future. At the same 
time, the influence of these improvements, permeating the 
civilian population, will probably cause a gradual increase in 
the total manpower resources of the Nation. 
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COLLEGE CREDITS FOR 
MARYLAND SERVICEMEN 


By 


LIEUTENANT ARTHUR L. BENSON, RESERVE 


OW are they faring—these former servicemen who took 

part in the Army Education Program and who earned 
Certificates of High School Equivalence by passing General 
Education Development tests? No far flung:alumni organiza- 
tion exists to keep track of veterans who have qualified for 
academic credit under the Army Education Program. A 
follow-up survey, however, conducted last fall by the Maryland 
State Department of Education in cooperation with the Mary- 
land Veterans Advisory Commission, reveals that GED-qualified 
servicemen have been able to recoup valuable time because they 
improved their educational status while in the service. Many 
have been able to obtain admission to educational institutions 
above the secondary level. 


To 849 Maryland veterans who had earned Certificates of 
High School Equivalence on the basis of GED test scores, the 
Maryland State Department of Education mailed questionnaires, 
asking: (1) Have you applied for admission to any Maryland 
college since you received your equivalence certificate? (2) 
If so, what action did the college take on your application? 
(3) If you have not already applied, do you intend to do so 
later? 

Fifty-one per cent responded to the questionnaires. Of this 
group, 225 stated that they had already applied to a Maryland 
school and had been accepted, definitely or conditionally; 24 
had been accepted by out-of-state educational institutions; 24 
did not intend to apply for training above the secondary level; 
79 had not yet applied but intended to do so later; 13 were 


FIRST LIEUTENANT ARTHUR L. BENSON, Air-Res., is Assistant 
Supervisor of Guidance, Maryland State Department of Education. Dur- 
ing the war he was a statistical control officer in the Army Air Forces. 
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awaiting reports on their applications; and only 18 had had 
their applications definitely turned down. In the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases, Maryland schools had taken favorable 
action on applications which were supported by evidence of 
educational achievement under the Army Education Program. 

Of the 18 veterans whose applications were disapproved, one 
third were turned down because adequate classroom and in- 
structional facilities were unavailable; another one third, prin- 
cipally applicants to engineering schools, were disapproved 
for lack of formal mathematics credits which those schools con- 
sidered necessary for admission; and the remaining one third 
were rejected for miscellaneous reasons. 


More than half of the veterans elaborated their answers 
with expressions of appreciation, or volunteered constructive 
suggestions. One veteran, who had not been informed of the 
General Education Development tests until after his discharge, 
wrote: “Many servicemen and veterans are not aware that such 
an examination is offered. I therefore recommend that GED 
tests be given wider publicity in the Maryland newspapers, and 
that this information be incorporated in the discharge pro- 
cedure at separation centers serving Maryland.” 


In order to be eligible for the equivalence certificate in 
Maryland, an applicant must score 50 or better on each of 
the five GED tests. This required level of achievement exceeds 
that of any other state. Consequently, there is greater likeli- 
hood that Maryland equivalence certificates will prove ac- 
ceptable in satisfying college entrance requirements, as com- 
pared with equivalence certificates issued in other states. 


The Maryland survey presents conclusions of value through- 
out the Army Education Program. First, a high percentage 
of former servicemen who score sufficiently high in GED tests 
to earn a Certificate of High School Equivalence are obtaining 
admission to educational institutions above the secondary level. 
Second, a small but important group of applicants to engi- 
neering schools should be informed, while still in service, that 
they can facilitate their admission to these schools by com- 
pleting prerequisite mathematics courses through the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. Finally, by publicizing the 
availability of General Education Development tests, TI&E 
officers can perform a real service in making educational op- 
portunities more widely known to military personnel. 
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INFORMATION 


Army Talk Redesignated 


Effective with issue Number 189, Army Talk has been re- 
designated Armed Forces Talk. The change in name reflects 
the policy of providing information of general interest to per- 
sonnel of all the Armed Forces. Beginning with issue Number 
189, entitled “The Problem of Palestine,” the date line of 
the publication will be omitted. Armed Forces Talk will here- 
after be referred to by title and by number. 


Government Information Service Terminated 


The Government Information Service has been discontinued. 
The various agency services, including the Library Letter, 
Library Packet, and the compilation of informational materials 
on special subject areas for TI&E officers, as described in Army 
Talk 176 and in the Army INFoRMATION DicEst of July 1947, 
will no longer be available. 


Bill of Rights Poster Series 


Three TI&E posters in the Bill of Rights series, depicting 
freedom of the press, freedom of worship, and freedom of 
speech, are currently being reproduced in color for Army-wide 
distribution. To complete the series, a poster portraying the 
right of trial by jury is in production, and will be distributed 
in the near future. 


EDUCATION 


UMT Experimental Unit Educational Activities 


Of the 664 trainees participating in the first cycle of the 
UMT Experimental Unit at Fort Knox, Kentucky, more than 
two hundred completed General Education Development tests, 
according to a report by the TI&E officer, Army Ground Forces. 
More than one hundred enrolled in USAFI correspondence 
courses; and 126 were enrolled in evening off-duty classes. 
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As a result of their participation in the Unit’s education 
program, fifty-five trainees have secured high school diplomas 
from schools in the following states: Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, South Carolina, Texas, West Virginia, 
Illinois, North Dakota, South Dakota, North Carolina, Alabama. 
Tennessee, Utah, Massachusetts, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Arkansas. 
Iowa, Virginia, and Florida. 


British Education Chief Visits TI&E 


At a meeting of staff officers of the Troop Information and 
Education Division in The Pentagon, Major General C. Lloyd, 
Chief, Royal Army Education Corps, described the mission 
and activities of the Education Corps in the British Army. 
During his visit to United States, General Lloyd also addressed 
the staff, faculty, and students of the Army Information School. 


Participation in USAFI 
Reports by Headquarters, USAFI, and USAFI Branches indi- 


cate the following new enrollments during the second quarter 
of 1947. Percentages are based on zone of interior and theater 
strength figures: , 

New Enrollments During Quarter 


Branch (April-June 1947) 
USAFI, Madison, Wis. ........... 2.2 per cent 
ME o vakan be VG VAda PON RERG wens 5.1 per cent 
Re DU Sek cbeeeeiareneens 6.0 per cent 
NE = is ast iley Veuiin Menecheas 6.4 per cent 
Re ee Core re tees 1.8 per cent 


Panama Canal and Antilles Depts. 1.9 per cent 


Oversea Branches continue the upward trend of participa- 
tion reported in THe Dicest for August 1947. 


Evaluating USAFI Courses 


The War-Navy Committee on the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, meeting in Washington, D. C., has recommended that 
USAFI courses not now listed in the “Tuttle Handbook” be 
evaluated for credit. The evaluation, to be completed by the 
Commission on Accreditation of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, would facilitate further accreditation of USAF] offerings. 
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The Committee also has launched preliminary studies of a 
possible program for evaluation of USAFI and off-duty educa- 
tion programs of the armed services as a whole. Such an 
analysis by a disinterested civilian agency is expected to reveal 
information of value to civilian educators in a variety of fields. 

Authorizing some duty time for education extending up 
through the eighth-grade level was also viewed with favor by 
the Committee as representing a desirable beginning of a duty- 
time education program in the Armed Forces. 


USAFI Information Letter 


Troop information and education officers should make con- 
stant use of the monthly USAFI Information Letter distributed 
by Headquarters, USAFI, Madison 3, Wisconsin. This publica- 
tion contains up-to-date information supplementing the cur- 
rent USAFI Catalog and the Standard Nomenclature List of 
USAFI Educational Materials. The USAFI Information Letter 
also contains timely information pertinent to the Army Educa- 
tion Program and is invaluable for reference. 


Use of USAFI Forms 


Pending determination and publication of unification plans 
and policies as they affect the administration of the Army Edu- 
cation Program, USAFI Form 68, Application for USAFI Test 
or Examination (Revised 5 July 1945); WD AGO Form 0824, 
Application for Correspondence or Self-Teaching Courses (2 
October 1944); and USAFI Form 47, Application for Credit 
for Educational Achievement during Military Service (Revised 
September 1944), will continue to be used. The USAFI Infor- 
mation Letter will publish any necessary or recommended 
changes in the use of these forms, pending their revision. 


English Courses Profitable 


Army Education Program advisers will perform a service 
for the soldier by pointing out the benefits to be derived from 
the study of courses in practical English. It may be em- 
phasized that no matter what the duty assignment, there 
always exists the need of close communication with fellow 
workers, with supervisors, and with people in general. All 
men of the Regular Army, whether or not they plan to take 
more formal education, need a mastery of clear, forceful, 
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correct English to help them prepare reports and understand 


directives. 


USAFI offers the following correspondence and self-teaching 


courses in practical English: 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 
HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


H 87 Ninth Grade English I 
H 88 Ninth Grade English II 
H 89 Tenth Grade English I 
H 90 Tenth Grade English II 
H 95 Practical English Usage I 
H 96 Practical English Usage II 
H 75 Business Correspondence 


COLLEGE LEVEL 
X 581 College Composition 


SELF-TEACHING COURSES 


HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 

EM 100 English Grammar 

EM 101 Mechanics of English 
EM 102 Building Good Sentences 


COLLEGE LEVEL 


EM 104 The Writer’s Guide and 
Index to English 


EM 125 Principles and Types of 
Speech 


EM 749 Modern Business English 








FILM REVIEW 


Army-Navy Screen Magazine Title Changed 


In keeping with the overall policy of unification, Army-Navy 
Screen Magazine has been retitled Armed Forces Screen Report, 
beginning with the September issue. Issue number 85, last to 
bear the ANSM nomenclature, is entitled “Antarctic Expedi- 
tion.” It shows the hazards and experiences encountered in 
Admiral Byrd’s plunge to Little America. 

Northern Rampart—OF-38 (running time 18 minutes) tells 
the story of Alaska, and shows fishermen, trappers, and lumber- 
men wresting fortunes from its waters and forests. The film 
will be distributed by Signal Corps Film Libraries. 


RADIO REVIEW 


New Titles in AFRS Original Programs 


In the Pride of Unit series, “Victory Comes Tomorrow” me- 
morializes the 24th Infantry Division. A veteran recalls his 
experiences as a member of the “Victory Division,” from pre- 
Pearl Harbor days until the Mindanao campaign in April 1945. 

In the Fellowship series, “The Discovery of America” tells of 
the arrival of a German girl in the United States, and of her 
encounter with several examples of American democracy. 
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“The Future is Two Years Old,” a special program -issued in 
celebration of United Nations Week, recapitulates the accomp- 
lishments of the United Nations since its inception. 


Educational Radio Programs 


The following programs, in the series indicated, will be issued 
during October: 
This Is the Story 

Your United Nations—Some of the varied activities of the 
United Nations. 

A Footnote in the History Books—The story of a little-known 
patriot in Washington’s army who fought for America’s freedom 
and for religious tolerance. 

Hans Christian Andersen—A brief biography of the famous 
teller of children’s stories. 

John Roebling—The building of the Brooklyn Bridge and the 
contributions of the Roebling family to American engineering. 
Science Magazine of the Air 

The Doctor and the President—The efforts of an early Ameri- 
can doctor, Benjamin Waterhouse, to introduce vaccination 
against smallpox. 

Inferno U.S.A.—New and scientific methods of fire prevention. 


Leeuwenhoek—The Man Who Gave Us Magic Eyee—Pioneer 
experiments in optics and optical lenses. 
From the Bookshelf of the World 

The Scarlet Letter—Hawthorne’s tragic story of Hester 
Prynne, and the intolerance of early New England. 

A Very Honorable Guy—Damon Runyon’s popular story of 
one of his famous Brooklyn characters. 

Richard Henry Dana—Incidents from Dana’s life, and epi- 
sodes from his noted novel, Two Years Before the Mast. 
Heard at Home 

At least four programs will be issued during the month of 
October, selected from current major forum and roundtable 
series, including: People’s Platform, American Forum of the 
Air, America’s Town Meeting of the Air, University of Chicago 
Roundtable, and Our Foreign Policy. 

Transcription Library Service 

All programs from the series, From the Bookshelf of the 
World, automatically become part of the Transcription Library 
Service, 
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Liaison Division, Special Staff, 
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To Provide Increases in Rates of Pensions Payable to Spanish- 
American War and Civil War Veterans and Their Dependents. 
(Public Law 270—80th Congress.) 

Provides a 20 per cent increase in pensions payable to vet- 
erans of the Civil War and Spanish-American War, including 
the Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine Insurrection, and 
their dependents. 


To Enable Osage Indian Veterans of World War II to Obtain 
Loans Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. (Pub- 
lic Law 349—80th Congress.) 

Authorizes Osage Indians to contract debts to secure loans 
under title III of Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 


Institutional On-Farm Training for Veterans (Public Law 
377—80th Congress.) 

Includes “institutional on-farm training” in the education and 
training program of veterans. Defines “full time” training and 
provides requirements for the program. 


Increasing the Minimum Allowance Payable for Rehabilita- 
tion in Certain Service-Connected Cases. (Public Law 338— 
80th Congress.) 


Amends Public Law 16—78th Congress (Veterans Regulation 
1 (a), part VII, Rehabilitation for Persons Who by Reason of 
a Service-Connected Disability Have a Vocational Handicap). 
Increases the minimum monthly subsistence allowance in the 
case of vocational rehabilitation of World War II veterans with 
30 per cent or more service-connected disability, as follows: 
Without a dependent $115 per month (now $105) ; for a person 
with a dependent $135 (now $115), plus $20 for one child 
(now $10) and $15 (now $7) additional for each additional 
child, and $15 for a dependent parent. (The present rates are 
retained for persons with less than 30 per cent disability. ) 


To Provide for the Naturalization of Certain United States 
Army Personnel—Yugoslav Fliers. (Private Law 102—80th 
Congress.) 

Authorizes seven Yugoslav nationalists who have been and 
are presently serving in the Army Air Forces, to make applica- 
tion for United States citizenship upon compliance with the 
Nationality Act of 1940, as amended. 
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To Provide Appropriate Lapel Buttons for Widows, Parents, 
and Next of Kin of Members of the Armed Forces Who Lost 
Their Lives in the Armed Services of the United States in World 
War II. (Public Law 306—80th Congress.) 

Prescribes a gold star lapel button as a means of identification 
for widows, parents, and next of kin of members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States who lost their lives in the Armed 
Forces during World War II. A penalty of $1000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than two years is provided for false use, 
manufacturing, or sale of such star lapel buttons. 

Conveying a Tract of Land Comprising a Portion of Camp 
Livingston, Louisiana. (Private Law 44—80th Congress.) 

Authorizes the granting of a right-of-way for transmission- 
line purposes to the Louisiana Power and Light Company, and 
the conveying to that company of a tract of land for enlarge- 
ment of an electrical distribution substation. 

To Provide for Utilization of Surplus War Department-Owned 
Military Real Property as National Cemeteries (Public Law 
342—80th Congress.) 

Authorizes the Secretary of War to utilize certain War De- 
partment-owned real property for expansion of existing ceme- 
tery facilities at Fort Rosecrans, California, and Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Missouri, provided such lands are not needed for mili- 
tary purposes. Limits such cemeteries to an area not exceeding 
640 acres. 

To Authorize Leases of Real or Personal Property by the 
War and Navy Departments, and for Other Purposes. (Public 
Law 364—80th Congress.) 

Authorizes the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy to lease under certain conditions real or personal prop- 
erty not surplus to the needs of the respective Departments, 
and which is not for the time required for public use. Each 
lease shall not exceed five years unless the Secretary of the 
Department concerned shall determine that a longer period will 
promote the national defense or will be in the public interest. 
The authority granted shall not apply to oil, mineral, or 
phosphate lands. 

Section 3 authorizes the transfer of all right, title, and interest 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation or the War Assets 
Administration in any plants or facilities, machinery, equip- 
ment and other accessory property, upon certification within 
six months of this enactment by the Secretary of War or Secre- 
tary of the Navy that the retention of such equipment or 
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property is necessary for the maintenance of an adequate Mili- 
tary or Naval Establishment, including industrial reserve. Such 
transfer shall be approved by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Section 5 authorizes the Secretary of War or Secretary of 
Navy to direct disposal agencies to impose such terms, condi- 
tions, restrictions, and reservations in the sale of surplus ship- 
yards, plants and equipment as will assure their continued 
availability for war-production purposes. 

Preserving Historic Graveyards in Abandoned Military 
Posts (Public Law 146—80th Congress.) 

Authorizes the War Department to discontinue immediately 
the policy of transferring bodies from historic military grave- 
yards to National Cemeteries in every case where local or 
state agencies are willing to assume the responsibility of giving 
these graves perpetual care. 

Army Mail Clerks (Public Law 136—80th Congress.) 

Eliminates certain unnecessary authority within the War 
Department to pay additional compensation to enlisted per- 
sonnel designated as Mail Clerks. In 1941 the War Department 
was authorized to designate privates first class as mail clerks 
and privates as assistant mail clerks and to pay them additional 
compensation for such duties. Instead of using this authority, 
the Army promoted personnel assigned to such duties to higher 
grades, 

Army and Navy Plantations Qutside Continental United 
States (Public Law 149—80th Congress.) 

Authorizes the use of funds by the Army and Navy to operate 
farms and plantations outside the continental limits of the 
United States for the purpose of supplying fresh fruits and 
vegetables to the general mess and to commissary stores, which 
would not otherwise be available in sufficient quantities except 
by shipment from the mainland. 

Relief of Certain Army Disbursing Officers (Private Law 
42—80th Congress.) 

Authorizes the Comptroller General of the United States to 
credit the accounts of certain Army disbursing officers for 
amounts of erroneous payments and losses in fund transactions 
where no fault or negligence was involved on the part of the 
disbursing officer. It also provides for payment to several 
publishing companies for advertising ordered for and in the 
interest of the United States without prior approval of the 
Secretary of War as required by statute, 
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Memorial to the Dead of First Infantry Division, U. S. 
Forces, World War II (Public Law 111—80th Congress.) 

Authorizes the Secretary of Interior to grant the Memorial 
Association of the First Infantry Division, U. S. Army, permis- 
sion to erect on public grounds in Washington, adjacent to the 
monument to the dead of the Ist Infantry Division in World 
War I, a monument to the dead of the Ist Infantry Division 
in World War II. The Joint Committee of Congress on the 
Library, with the advice of the National Commission of Fine 
Arts, will approve the site chosen, and the design. 

Part-time Referees in Bankruptcy (Public Law 143—80th 
Congress.) 


Amends the Bankruptcy Act with respect to qualifications 
of part-time referees in bankruptcy so as to permit retired 
officers and enlisted men of the Regular and Reserve compon- 
ents of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard and 
members of the Reserve components of those services, including 
the National Guard, and excluding only certain such individuals 
who are serving with the National Guard as disbursing officers 
on a full-time salary basis, to serve as referees in bankruptcy. 

Surplus Property for Panama Canal (Public Law 160—80th 
Congress. ) 

Authorizes the War Department and the Navy Department 
to transfer to the Panama Canal materials, supplies, tools, and 
equipment of every character, including structures, vessels, 
and floating equipment, which are surplus to the needs of the 
Department having title thereto and which may be certified 
by the Governor of the Panama Canal as necessary for the 
care, maintenance, operation, improvement, sanitation, and 
government of the Panama Canal and Canal Zone. 

Disbursing and Certifying Officers—Relief From Losses 
(Public Law 248—80th Congress.) 

Authorizes the Comptroller General to allow credits to and 
to relieve disbursing and certifying officers in the War and Navy 
Departments in the settlement of accounts for losses occurring 
hetween 8 September 1939 and 1 July 1946, where the trans- 
actions involved appear to be free from fraud or collusion. 

Utilities and Related Services in the Vicinity of Naval or 
Military Activities (Public Law 284—80th Congress.) 

Authorizes the War and Navy Departments to sell utilities 
and certain related services to welfare activities and private 
persons residing in the immediate vicinity of military or naval 
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activities, provided such utilities are not otherwise available 
from local, private or public sources, The law includes electric 
power, steam, compressed air, sewage and garbage disposal 
service, gas and mechanical refrigeration. The authority 
granted under this law expires on 3] December 1952. 


Extending Benefits of the Missing Persons Act to Members 
of the Philippine Army. (Public Law 241—80th Congress.) 

Prior to 18 February 1946, members of the Philippine Army 
were being reimbursed under the Missing Persons Act for time 
spent in a casualty status. On 18 February 1946, Public Law 
301—79th Congress was approved by the President and denied 
to them the benefits of the Missing Persons Act. The effect 
of Public Law 241—80th Congress is to permit payments to 
be resumed to members of the Philippine Army under the 
provisions of the Missing Persons Act. 

Standardizing Geographic Names (Public Law 242—80th 
Congress.) 

Establishes a Board on Geographic Names composed of 
representatives from the Departments of State, War, Navy, 
Post Office, Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce, and from the 
Government Printing Office, and the Library of Congress. The 
Board, in conjunction with the Secretary of Interior, shall 
provide for uniformity in geographic nomenclature and ortho- 
graphy throughout the Federal Government. The United States 
Board on Geographical Names in the Department of Interior 
is abolished. 

To Authorize the Secretary of the Navy to Establish a Post- 
graduate School at Monterey, California (Public Law 302— 
80th Congress) and To Establish the United States Naval Post- 
graduate School, and for Other Purposes (Public Law 303— 
80th Congress.) 

Public Law 302 authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to 
spend up to $2,500,000 to acquire over 600 acres, with build- 
ings, at Monterey, California, and to prepare the property 
to be used as a naval postgraduate school. Public Law 303 
provides for the establishment of the United States Naval Post- 
graduate School and authorizes the Secretary of the Navy 
to permit the attendance there of Army officers and forcign 
officers, as well as Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard officers. 

To Terminate Certain Emergency War Powers (Public Law 
239—80th Congress.) 

Portions of Public Law 239—80th Congress will be sum- 
marized in the November issue. 
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